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'  '  A  couple  of 

hard-shelled  FACTS 


Y''OU  can  set  out  tlie  finest  seeds  or  plant¬ 
ing  stock — you  can  bring  yonr  frnits  or 
vegetables  to  ri|)e  perfeetion — you  can  own 
and  operate  a  most  efficient  eannery — 
lint — if  the  cans  themselves  aren’t  right,  you’ll 
be  in  a  nasty  pickle  j nst  the  same. 

Say  the  cans  aren’t  delivered  on 
time.  Say  they  aren’t  (piite  uni¬ 
form,  and  jam  np  your  closing 
machines.  Say  yon  are  being 
sniiplied  with  a  type  of  ean 
that’s  a  jump  or  two  behind  the 
new  developments.  What  then? 

Pretty  gloomy  pieture,  that,  lint 
here’s  the  point:  It  does  make  a 
differenee,  and  a  vital  one,  where 
yon  buy  your  eans.  There  is  a 
difference,  and  a  big  one,  be¬ 
tween  containers. 


Number  2  of  a  Series 


The  story  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Company — of 
which  this  is  Chapter  2 
— is  a  story  which  will 
be  interesting  to  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the 
packing  of  quality 
canned  foods.  These 
advertisements  will  ap¬ 
pear  regularly  in  this 
magazine.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  while 
to  read  them. 


(’ompany  cans  are  lock-seamed.  Result:  Less 
steel  exposure,  preventing  the  contents  of  the 
ean  from  coming  in  contact  with  raw  steel 
edges.  And  even  with  the  loek-seam  feature, 
every  packer’s  can  is  a  perfect  cylinder.  Ingen¬ 
ious  machines  take  eare  of  that, 
and  we’re  pretty  proud  of  them. 

Canco  cans  are  uniform,  accu¬ 
rate,  dependable,  strong.  And, 
thanks  to  onr  manufacturing 
engineers  and  to  onr  research 
laboratories,  they  are  up  to  the 
minute  in  every  way.  But  our 
job  is  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  done. 
The  same  forces  whieh  have 
brought  today’s  eontainers  to 
their  present  iierfection  are  eon- 
stantly  working  to  anticipate 
and  fulfill  tomorrow’s  needs. 


.\fter  that  remark,  almost  anything  we  say  is 
going  to  sound  a  trifle  boastful — but  a  couple  of 
hard-shelled  facts  belong  right  about  in  here. 

Take  cans  of  various  makes,  for  instance — 
to  the  casual  eye  they  may  look  about  the 
same.  Yet,  if  you’ll  notice,  American  Can 


Take  plant  locations,  too.  To 
read  the  list  of  American  Can 
Company  factories,  you’d  think  we  had  a 
plant  in  every  town  and  hamlet.  Canco  de¬ 
liveries  are  worked  out  so  well  you’d  swear  we 
had  a  plant  right  at  your  own  back  door. 

Don’t  you  agree  that  it  looks  like  good  })usiness 
to  be  associated  with  a  company  like  Canco? 


American  Can  Company 
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Our  Labels 
tke  Hi>dvesf  rStaivdard 


y\r  t  isticylRerit  ^r  0on^crcial  \&1  ue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

<3tecKer  LitKogreLphic  <2>. 

RocKester,  N.'VT 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
MAIN  OFFICE  -  ^ 

^Si^BALTIM  OR^  M  D 

^**in  iiiiiin*  W*! 
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FRED*K  SUCHTING.  SEC 


HARRY  IMWQlO.  PACS  A  TRC*^ 


HENRY  SUCHTING.  V»C£  pRCS 


Ait  OuOTAtiONS  ARC  SU&iCCY  TO  CHANCE  Of  PRICES  pHThOuT  NOTICE  ANO  TQ  GOODS  BCinC  UN$Ot.D  ON  tCCC'PT  Of  ORDEA 


SHORT  FUNNELS 
WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING 
PLATE 

JUICE  REGULATOR 

COMPRESSION 

ADJUSTMENT 


MEMBERS  OP  THE  NATlONAW  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

W/  ^)s?w)ii?!ios  Cfti, 

■  PURE  POOD  PRODUCTS  ■ 

COR  BOSTON  AND  STREEPER  STS 
AND  LINWOOO  AVE 

^ALTIA\ORE,Md.  July 
18th 

1929 


Ayres  Maohlns  Compaziyt 
Sslem,  Ii«J» 


ATT;  MR,  C.H.  AYRES.  PRES. 


Qentlsfflsn: 


We  hare  oxie  of  your  xiew  AYRES  Cut  String 


Bean  Fillers,  running  at  the  rats  of  33  oans  per  ninute 
as  that  is  the  speed  of  the  olosing  maohine  hehlndit*  We 
helieve  we  oould  get  a  much  higher  speed,  probably  as  mnoh 
88  80  per  minnte  but  there  is  no  need  of  it  as  the  olosing 
machine  would  only  handle  33* 

The  work  of  this  maohine  is  simply  wonderful. 
We  are  wondering  how  we  ewer  got  along  without  it,  and  how 
anybody  else  oould  get  along  without  one  of  them. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.F.  ASSAU  GAMING  COv/  ^ 

harry  dotoij), 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


Salem,  New  Jersey 
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BRAND  NAMES 

Brand  names  have  substantial  property  value  which  it 
is  important  to  protect  and  owners  of  them  are  sure  to 
prosecute  any  infringement. 

It  is  unsafe  to  create  or  use  any  trade  name  without  an 
exhaustive  search  of  every  registered  and  unregistered 
trade  mark  in  existence. 

Consult  O' I  r  Trade  Mark  Itnreau.  The  service  is  free. 


Let  us  be  your  package  counsellors. 


The  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
b  LITHOGRAPH  CO^ 


CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 
55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St. 


Robins  Circlo  Steam  Hoist 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

ROBERT  A.  SINDALL,  President  HARRY  R.  STANSBURY.  Vice-President 

Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Color  Printing  Headquarters^ 


Manufacturers  of 

McStay  Robins 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINER  Y  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  ud  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 


Robins  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Enamel  Buckets  Robins  Skin  Pump 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Styles  in  packages,  like  ^yles  in 
architedlure,  are  con^antly  change 
ing.  “U.  S.  *  *  Labels  and  folding  boxes 
keep  up  with  the  modern  trend. 


There  is  no  problem  in  merchandising 
more  vital  than  proper  packaging. 
“U.  S.**  salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
phases  of  this  subjedl. 


MODERN  TREND 


in  DESION 
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QUALITY 


TINPLATES 


Fc 


OR. 


V^UE 


-AISTD 

iSa-TI  sFACTioisr 


jAi; 


j'wjara 


INSIST  TIPON  HAVING  THE 

IeCTiI 

BRAND 

AS>  BY 

TBE  MEUNGRimTH  Ce 


r»i  faH«-CA«e>g|g-  514- 

CAt» 

BUM  -  0<»Ty>l»a|8 


CASDIEV 

ENGLAND. 


»ertTl-EV& 

Ar  0-c.>  Sts#  comoM 
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SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


1928  Model  ^^er 


Pumpkin  Washing 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  8p>eed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 
on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Psteated  March  IS,  1928 

(REEVES  Transiiiissioit) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradmra 
Green  Bean  Cleanera 
Conveyora 


K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltiinora.  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  Of 

Can  Markera 
Lift  Trucka 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 
SPECIAL  AGENTS 


Green  Pea  Vinera 
Green  Pea  Feedera 
Green  Bean  Snippera 


JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO. 
Osdaa,  Utah 


BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MOH.  CO..  Ltd. 
Haadltaa,  Ontario 


is  an  important  part  of  the 
process  of  packing  for  satis¬ 
factory  results.  The  stock 
must  be  thoroughly  clean. 
I’ut  your  cut  pumpkin  thru  a 
MONITOR  Cylindrical 
Washer  with  the  proper  special 
perforations  that  we  use  and 
you  will  get  all  the  dirt,  as 
well  as  all  loose  seed  and 
pulp.  The  machine  will  cut 
the  cost  of  packing  amazingly 
and  it  will  improve  your  pack 
remarkably. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Dnwtr  26  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  nt  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 
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ELIMINATE  LOSSES  AND  THE  PROFITS  WILL 
BE  LARGE  ENOUGH” 

Is  an  old  saying  which  applies  with  special  truth  to  the 
manufacturing  of  canned  foods. 

Thus  losses  from  unsuspected  causes  of  unsanitation  and 
uncleanliness  frequently  deplete  the  profit  margin  unless 
the  plant  and  equipment  are  insured  against  the  losses  by 
the  distinctive,  sanitary  cleanliness  which  the  use  of 


so  dependably  provides. 

The  constantly  growing  demand  for  Wyandotte  Sanitary  Cleaner 
and  Cleanser  is  your  gurantee  that  these  facts  can  be  proved  to  your 
satisfaction. 

Moreover,  your  order  is  protected  on  a  satisfaction  or  money 
back  guarantee. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


“BLOOD  TELLS” 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

PEAS-BEANS  BREEDERS  and  GROWERS  SWEET  CORN 

' '  . .  "  ■  ■  "  CHICAGO,  ILL.  '  '  .11. 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
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The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers'  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 
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ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
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107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  igfnored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 


BALTIMORE,  AUGUST  12,  1929 
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EDITORIALS 


THINK!  says  a  little  printed  sheet  which  came  to 
our  desk  this  week,  in  big,  bold  type;  and  with  it 
this  very  wise — and  for  the  canner  w’ho  is  just 
beginning  his  season — to  the  point  advice : 

Cheap  goods  are  easy  to  sell  at  first, 

But  hard  to  sell  at  last. 

Good  goods  are  hard  to  sell  at  first. 

And  easy  to  sell  at  last. 

THINK 

“The  last  two  hatches  in  a  dozen  are 
The  only  ones  that  bring  a  profit.” 

Buy  only  goods  that  will  bring  repeat 

Orders  and  you  will  have  no  Left  Overs. 
Paste  that  up  where  you  can  see  it  every  moment 
and  it  will  help  you  to  hold  up  the  quality  in  every  can. 
And  that’s  needed. 


It  takes  INK  to  make  TH-INK — a  thought  that  the 
supply  men  to  this  industry  might  roll  upon  their 
tongues,  if  they  expect  the  buyers  to  think  about  their 
offerings  during  the  coming  very  eventful  year  of 
heavy  buying  by  this  industry. 


And  to  our  way  of  thinking  it  is  going  to  be  the 
greatest  season — ^this  coming  1930  season — that  any  of 
us  has  ever  seen  in  this  industry.  Else  how  are  the 
canners  to  supply  the  enormously  increasing  demands 
for  all  sorts  of  canned  foods?  There  is  not  just  a  sud¬ 
den  popular  appetite  for  some  one  kind  of  food,  even  in 
cans;  it  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  canned  foods,  and 
with  the  record  clean  up  of  all  past  stocks,  they  are 
eating  the  goods  as  fast  as  the  canneries  turn  them  out 
this  year.  So  there  can  be  no  accumulation  from  this 
year’s  packings.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  put  by  any 
amount  for  emergencies.  The  emergencies  are  here 
with  us  now,  taking  the  goods  as  fast  as  they  roll  out 
of  the  canneries.  And  as  this  popular  demand  must 
increase,  because  with  the  more  people  using  them 
more  new  people  will  be  told  about  them  and  induced 
to  use  them,  and  so  next  season’s  demands  will  be  even 
heavier  than  this  season’s. 


For  years  hard  and  fine  work  was  done  to  educate 
the  people  on  the  truths  of  canned  foods,  and  while 
some  little  progress  was  made,  it  was  not  the  sort  that 
encourages  greatly.  There  seemed  to  be  something 
that  blocked  the  progress,  halted  the  work  and  kept 
the  goods  from  gaining  the  point  in  popular  esteem 
which  they  unquestionably  deserved.  And  then  sud¬ 
denly  this  impediment  was  brushed  away — and  there 
rushed  in,  during  1928,  such  an  enormous  increase  in 
popular  demand  for  all  canned  foods  as  astonished 
even  those  who  had  worked  so  long  and  so  hard  for  it. 
President  Phelps  of  the  American  Can  Company  said 
there  had  been  an  increase  of  a  billion  cans  of  foods 
produced  in  the  1928  season.  That  represented  a  20 
per  cent  increase  over  the  high-water  mark  of  any 
previous  year,  and  in  one  year!  And  yet  the  market 
has  since  absorbed  every  can  of  this  immense  increase, 
together  with  all  that  year’s  normal  pack,  and  all  the 
accumulations  from  past  years,  until  today  the  spot 
market  on  canned  foods  is  bare,  not  only  in  canners’ 
hands  but  in  the  distributors’  as  well.  That  is  not  a 
dream.  It  is  an  actual  condition  today. 

Now  how  are  they  going  to  meet  this?  It  makes  us 
eat  our  own  words  of  three  years  ago  that  the  can¬ 
neries  were  over-supplied,  or  over-equipped,  and  which 
we  said  because  of  the  huge  surpluses  which  were  car¬ 
ried  in  every  line  of  canned  foods,  at  that  time.  Under 
the  demand  as  it  existed  at  that  time  it  would  have 
been  suicide  to  have  built  and  equipped  additional  can¬ 
neries,  or  to  have  added  to  the  ‘lines’  or  production 
equipment.  Supply  men  of  every  kind  recognized  this, 
and  acted  upon  it.  Instead  of  trying  to  sell  added 
equipment  to  increase  production,  they  turned  to  sell¬ 
ing  more  efficient,  labor-saving  equipment,  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  production.  It  became  a  game  of  trying  to 
cut  down  production  costs,  without  increasing  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  present  new  condition  changes  all  that.  There 
must  be  new  canneries  erected  and  the  equipment  in 
the  old  ones  must  be  increased  and  improved,  always, 
of  course,  with  the  idea  of  reducing  cost  of  production, 
but  also,  now,  to  increase  production.  For  production 
on  the  old  basis  does  not  meet  demand  today,  and  de¬ 
mand  must  be  met. 

That  means  the  busiest  season  the  supply  men  have 
ever  had,  and  on  a  solid  basis.  There  will  be  no  more 
crazy  credit  extensions,  and  no  sensible  supply  men 
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will  touch  the  fly-by-night  sort  of  canners  that  infested 
the  business  a  few  years  ago.  And  no  sensible  canner 
will  attempt  to  play  the  market  by  packing  trash.  This 
v.^hole  wonderful  improvement  is  due  solely  to  an  im¬ 
mense  increase  in  the  general  quality  of  all  canned 
foods.  And  that  is  all  that  was  ever  needed  to  put 
canned  foods  into  popular  esteem.  But  if  the  cannep 
expect  to  hold  that  esteem  and  that  demand,  they  will 
have  to  be  even  more  careful  about  the  quality  than 
ever.  Keep  the  quality  up,  however,  and  the  canners 
can  go  at  it  as  hard  as  they  like,  and  they  will  not 
hurt  the  market,  at  least  for  some  years  to  come.  Could 
anything  be  brighter? 

The  machinery  and  supply  men  will  grasp  this  sit¬ 
uation  quickly  enough,  but  will  the  canners  ?  That  is, 
will  the  canners  cash-in  on  their  unexampled  oppor¬ 
tunity,  by  charging  prices  that  are  much  higher  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past  ?  If  they  do  not,  what  is  the 
use  of  the  opportunity?  The  goods  are  worth  it;  the 
people  will  pay  it — if  they  can  get  through  the  broker 
and  the  distributor.  That  is  the  job,  but  now  is  the 
time  to  do  it,  and  we  believe  they  will  do  it. 

A  NEW  BOXING  SYSTEM 


The  New  Way  Machines  Company,  of  Hanover, 
Pa.,  are  offering  to  the  attention  of  the  canners 
a  new  system  of  boxing  the  cans  as  they  come 
from  the  labeler,  or  from  the  cooker  for  storage. 

They  claim  that  this  boxer  is  designed  for  high¬ 
speed  work,  where  time  is  the  essential  feature  in  the 
operation.  It  is  designed,  they  say,  to  do  more  than 
twice  the  quantity  of  any  competitive  machine,  and 
will  do  it  under  normal  treatment.  It  has  many  points 
of  superiority  in  the  mechanical  features,  in  work¬ 
manship,  design  and  possibilities.  In  tests  they  say 
they  have  cased  as  many  as  15  cases  to  the  minute,  of 
the  ordinary  No.  2  cans,  and  they  say  this  speed  should 
be  possible  in  ordinary  production. 

They  also  show  a  double  machine,  or  Duplex  Boxer, 
as  they  term  it,  which  does  double  the  amount  of  work, 
thus  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  single  boxer.  This 
should  answer  the  demands  of  the  most  rapid  handlers. 
And  with  the  machines  they  show  a  special  conveyor, 
hitched  up  in  tandem,  so  as  to  make  a  system  which 
would  seem  to  surely  expedite  production  and  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  cans  in  rapid  fashion. 

Here  is  something  new  and  worth  investigating,  and 
there  is  no  better  time  than  the  present.  They  will 
gladly  answer  any  questons  and  give  full  particulars. 

FISH  CANNERS  ACTIVE  IN  CALIFORNIA 


More  than  half  a  million  dollars  is  being  spent  in 
construction  and  improvements  of  plants  by 
Monterey’s  canning  industry. 

“Cannery  Row,”  from  one  end  to  the  other,  is  seeth¬ 
ing  with  activity.  Two  new  canneries  are  being  built 
and  repairs,  improvements  and  additions  are  being 
made  at  nine  others. 

Almost  every  plant  is  rushing  work,  so  that  every¬ 
thing  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  opening  of  the  sardine 
season  August  1st.  New  machinery  is  being  installed, 
old  improved,  so  that  each  plant  will  have  a  larger  can¬ 
ning  capacity  than  ever  before. 

Two  New  Plants — The  two  plants  now  under  con¬ 
struction  are  the  Customs  House  Packing  Company 
and  the  Monterey  Sardine  Products  Company.  The 
former  plant  will  cost  $125,000  and  the  latter  $150,000. 


Del  Mar — At  the  Del  Mar  Canning  Corporation 
plant  approximately  $50,000  is  being  spent  on  improve¬ 
ments.  Among  the  improvements  are  installation  of  a 
new  and  faster  flsh  pump  to  handle  the  catch  of  a  large 
purse  seiner  expected  to  fish  for  the  Del  Mar  Company 
this  season ;  a  new'  and  larger  flume ;  five  new  automatic 
fish  cutting  machines;  a  new  eight-foot  dryer,  one  of 
the  largest  on  Cannery  Row,  with  a  capacity  of  10  tons 
per  hour ;  four  new  cookers,  which  replace  the  two  last 
year;  four  new  closing  machines,  replacing  two  used 
last  year ;  new  automatically  controlled  oil  burner. 

San  Xavier — The  San  Xavier  Fish  and  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  plant  is  being  almost  reconstructed  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000.  A  new  two-story  warehouse,  102  by  138  feet, 
is  being  built  across  the  street  from  the  plant.  Through 
the  addition  and  improvement  of  canning  and  reduction 
machinery  the  capacity  of  these  departments  will  be 
doubled.  An  eight-inch  vacuum  tube  fish  pump  is 
nearing  completion.  This  tube  extends  550  feet  out 
into  the  bay.  New,  larger  tanks  for  cut  fish  have  been 
constructed  and  a  new  dryer  installed. 

California  Packing  Corporation  —  The  California 
Packing  Corporation  is  doubling  the  capacity  of  three 
dryers  and  a  fryer.  Installation  of  a  suction  fish  tube 
with  a  capacity  of  50  tons  per  hour  is  planned.  The  ca¬ 
pacity  of  canning  and  reduction  plants  has  been 
doubled  through  the  addition  of  new  equipment.  A 
new  meal  shed,  connected  with  the  main  plant  by  an 
overhead  bridge,  has  been  completed.  The  cleaning 
shed  is  to  be  enlarged  by  an  addition  108  by  100  feet, 
making  this  building  over  200  feet  in  length.  Total 
expenditure  on  improvements  at  this  plant  will  amount 
to  $30,000. 

San  Carlos — At  the  San  Carlos  Canning  Company 
plant  new  canning  and  reduction  equipment  will  great¬ 
ly  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  New  cutting  ma¬ 
chines  are  also  to  be  installed.  An  addition,  32  by  80 
feet,  is  to  be  made  to  the  warehouse  for  fish  meal.  Cost 
of  improvements  will  approximate  $40,000. 

E.  B.  Gross — The  E.  B.  Gross  Canning  Company  will 
spend  about  $20,000  in  improvements.  A  new  suction 
pump  to  bring  in  the  catch  of  fishing  boats  is  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  and  the  wharf  is  to  be  lengthened.  The  capac¬ 
ity  of  both  canning  and  reduction  plants  is  being  in¬ 
creased  by  the  addition  of  new  equipment  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  old. 

F.  E.  Booth — The  only  new  equipment  being  im 
stalled  in  the  F.  E.  Booth  Company  plant  is  a  battery 
of  new  fish-cutting  machines.  Cost  of  the  new  ma¬ 
chines  and  improvements  of  old  will  approximate 
$20,000. 

Monterey — A  40  by  55  foot  addition  is  to  be  made  to 
the  warehouse  of  the  Monterey  Canning  Company. 
Twenty  new  fish-cutting  machines,  of  this  firm’s  own 
make  and  design,  said  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  im¬ 
provements  in  canning  equipment  in  recent  years,  are 
being  installed.  The  cost  of  improvements  at  this  plant 
is  conservatively  estimated  at  $20,000. 

K.  Hovden — The  K.  Hovden  Canning  Company  is 
planning  a  new,  large  two-story  warehouse  to  be  built 
across  the  street  from  the  canning  plant.  A  new  fish 
pump  of  larger  capacity  is  to  be  installed. 

Carmel — Carmel  Canning  Company  officials  admit¬ 
ted  that  extensive  improvements  are  to  be  made  at 
that  plant,  but  declined  to  reveal  their  nature  or  their 
cost. 

All  other  canning  companies  are  overhauling  old  ma¬ 
chinery  in  preparation  for  the  coming  sardine  season. 
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During  the  first  6  Months 
of  1929 

152  Users  of  KNAPP  Equipment 


including  five  of  the  largest  packers 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  the  world — 


CALIFORNIA  PACKING  CORPORATION 
HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  CO. 
LIBBY.  McNEILL  &  LIBBY 
SNIDER  PACKING  CORPN. 

W.  R.  ROACH  &  CO. 


Have  Continued  To  Install 

KNAPP 

LABELING  MACHINES 

As  Their  Standard  Equipment 


Knapp  Labeling  and  Casing  Equipment 
is  desigyied  to  meet  the  most  exacting 
requireynents  of  Caymers — large  or  small 


®3PRED  H.KHAPP  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Crop  Reports 


TOMATOES 

Berryville,  Ark.,  July  31,  1929 — Ten  per  cent  increase  in  acre¬ 
age.  On  account  of  the  intense  heat  and  drought  we  are  hav¬ 
ing,  with  no  relief  in  sight,  yield  does  not  look  like  over  50  per 
cent  of  crop  at  this  time. 

Green  Forest,  Ark.,  July  31,  1929 — Acreage  about  80  per  cent. 
Lots  of  rain  first  part  of  season;  very  dry  now  and  plants  are 
burning  up.  If  we  don’t  get  rain  soon,  crop  will  be  very  short. 

Oak  Grove,  Ark.,  July  31,  1929 — Crop  normal.  Acreage  nor¬ 
mal.  Tomatoes  are  the  only  prospective  crop  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  August  5,  1929 — About  75  per  cent  normal. 
Beginning  to  sun  burn.  Badly  in  reed  of  rain. 

Pocahontas,  Ark.,  August  3,  1929 — Crop  at  this  time  is  about 
two  weeks  late  and  is  needing  rain  badly,  but  if  rain  falls  in 
next  two  weeks  yield  will  be  about  normal.  Acreage  about  75 
per  cent  of  last  year.  Most  canners  have  sold  output  too  low. 

Arlington,  Calif.,  August  1,  1929 — Fairly  good  in  comparison 
with  last  year.  My  personal  comment  on  the  crop  in  general  is 
that  the  extreme  heat  that  prevailed  in  July  more  or  less 
dropped  the  crop,  retarding  the  first  picking  by  about  tv/enty 
days.  I  figure  that  it  caused  a  loss  of  10  per  cent  in  general. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  July  30,  1929 — Plants  look  good,  but 
growth  very  slow  account  of  cold  w'eather.  Our  acreage  is  little 
less  than  last  year. 

El  wood,  Ind.,  August  1,  1929 — The  crop  throughout  this  sec¬ 
tion  will  average  two-thirds  of  normal.  Crop  set  late  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wet  weather,  but  got  a  fair  start  and  grew  fine  for 
three  weeks.  Since  then  it  has  been  so  dry  that  they  have 
stopped  growing  and  are  just  standing  with  the  plants  about 
half  full  size.  Some  fields  are  in  full  bloom,  but  considering  the 
size  of  the  vine,  it  cannot  make  an  average  crop. 

Frankfort,  Ind.,  July  31,  1929 — A  little  late.  Prospects  good, 
but  need  cooler  weather. 

Matthews,  Ind.,  August  5,  1929 — Looking  much  better  in  the 
last  two  weeks.  Water-killed  spots  in  practically  every  field 
will  reduce  acreage  at  least  8  to  10  per  cent.  On  balance  of 
acreage  expect  normal  yield. 

Milroy,  Ind.,  August  6,  1929 — Acreage  normal,  about  825 
acres.  Prospective  yield  about  60  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
normal  years. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  August  6,  1929 — ^Very  good  condition.  Cul¬ 
tivation  good.  The  vines  are  strong  and  healthy.  Just  a  little 
late.  Looks  now  like  a  very  good  yield.  With  late  frost  it  may 
be  above  average  crop.  A  very  good  amount  of  tomatoes  on 
vines. 

Federalsburg,  Md.,  August  1,  1929 — Look  very  good  in  this 
section.  We  have  prospects  for  a  good  crop  unless  bad  weather 
sets  in.  Has  been  very  dry;  all  crops  need  rain  badly. 

Marshfield,  Mo.,  August  5,  1929 — Crop  late  and  dry  weather 
is  cutting  it  short.  If  we  don’t  get  rain  soon,  it  will  not  average 
R  more  than  25  to  50  per  cent.  We  have  about  15  per  cent  more 

acreage  than  1928.  We  will  not  can  any  more  than  last  season 
with  the  very  best  of  conditions. 

Celina,  Ohio,  August  5,  1929 — Excessive  rain  early  in  season 
entirely  destroyed  about  15  per  cent  acreage  set  and  followed 
by  continued  drought  places  our  estimate  of  normal  production 
at  75  per  cent  for  season,  if  we  have  favorable  weather  until 
October, 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  July  31,  1929 — Being  growm  in  Southern 
Illinois  and  Western  Kentucky,  and  our  field  men  report  the  best 
prospect  we  have  had  in  years.  We  are  completely  sold  out  and 
have  withdrawn  from  the  market. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August  2,  1929 — We  pack  tomato  products  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Boonville,  Indiana.  Our  acreage  is  about 
normal.  Plants  are  sturdy  and  vigorous.  Set  and  bloom  good. 
Patches  clean.  Condition  two  to  three  weeks  late.  Weather  has 
been  excessively  dry  and  hot.  Our  plants  have  stood  it  well,  but 
need  rain.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  frost  will  determine  our 
pack.  If  we  have  a  late  frost,  our  yield  should  be  better  than 
normal. 

Van  Wert,  Ohio,  August  5,  1929 — Acreage  60  per  cent  of 
normal.  The  heavy  rains  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  de¬ 
stroyed  the  early  blossoms,  and  at  this  time  there  are  not  many 


tomatoes  on  the  vines.  We  do  not  expect  a  large  yield.  The 
late  plantings  did  not  amount  to  much  on  account  of  very  heavy 
rains,  then  a  long  dry  spell.  If  we  have  a  late  fall,  we  may 
have  70  per  cent  of  a  yield. 

Delta,  Pa.,  August  2,  1929 — Acreage  a  little  above  normal. 
Crop  looking  good  at  this  time.  Too  early  to  tell  how  much  fruit 
will  set,  but  indications  point  to  a  nice  crop. 

Woodbine,  Pa,,  August  7,  1929 — Dry  weather  affecting  toma¬ 
toes  badly  and  now  green  tomatoes  rotting  and  sunburning. 
Need  rain  badly.  Do  not  look  for  over  50  per  cent  yield.  This 
condition  is  not  just  local,  but  covers  a  wide  area  in  York  and 
Adams  counties.  Some  sections  are  worse  than  here. 

Troutville,  Va.,  August  5,  1929 — Acreage  normal.  Crop  fairly 
good. 

Weems,  Va.,  July  30,  1929 — Acreage  about  25  per  cent  more 
than  1928.  Crops  looking  pretty  good  and  fruit  bids  fair  to 
yield  well  unless  have  some  unforeseen  seti^ack.  Rain  badly 
needed  at  this  time. 

Weem.s,  Va.,  July  31,  1929 — 75  per  cent  normal  acreage.  Pros¬ 
pective  yield  50  per  cent.  Too  dry.  Ten  date  late. 

Farmington,  Ark.,  August  5,  1929 — Dry  weather  has  cut  the 
crop  about  one-half.  The  acreage  is  also  short. 

Windfall,  Ind.,  August  7,  1929 — Need  rain  badly.  Only  fair- 
setting  of  fruit. 

CORN 

Rossville,  Ill.,  August  2,  1929 — Prospects  are  90  per  cent  of 
a  normal  yield.  Our  acreage  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

Frankfort,  Ind.,  July  31,  1929 — Badly  in  need  of  rain.  Some 
loss  from  high  water.  Prospective  yield  about  60  to  65  per  cent 
of  normal. 

Springville,  N.  Y.,  August  5,  1929 — Have  good  stand;  looks 
like  a  fair  crop.  Pack  is  subject  to  weather  conditions  from 
now  to  maturity,  and  it  is  very  dry  and  for  three  days  has  been 
exceptionally  cold. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  July  31,  1929 — Crop  is  needing  rain.  The 
crop  is  at  least  two  weeks  late  on  the  average.  We  will  be 
about  two  weeks  late  in  starting.  We  find  some  excellent  pros¬ 
pects  and  others  rather  poor,  the  general  condition  being  quite 
good.  As  a  whole,  however,  we  think  our  crop  is  much  superior 
to  the  average  in  Ohio,  although  it  is  a  little  hard  to  make  any 
forecast  as  to  the  outcome  at  this  time,  except  that  we  can  say 
that  with  reasonably  favorable  weather  from  now  until  harvest 
time  we  should  produce  something  like  80  per  cent  of  an  aver¬ 
age  per  acre. 

Van  W'ert,  Ohio,  August  5.  1929 — Acreage  about  70  per  cent 
of  normal.  If  weather  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  balance 
of  the  season,  we  will  harvest  about  75  per  cent.  The  crop  is 
about  two  weeks  late. 

Wilmington,  Ohio,  August  .5,  1929 — Acreage  same  as  last  sea¬ 
son  and  100  per  cent  of  normal  acreage.  Crop  damaged  by  con¬ 
tinued  rain  during  early  part  of  season.  Planting  three  weeks 
late  and  will  take  favorable  weather  from  now  on  with  late  fall 
to  get  up  75  per  cent  of  normal  pack. 

Delta,  Pa.,  August  2,  1929 — Acreage  a  little  over  normal. 
Growth  a  little  slow.  Crop  all  depends  on  amount  of  rain  dur¬ 
ing  next  two  weeks. 

Woodbine.  Pa.,  August  7,  1929 — Poor.  Drying  up  and  dying. 
Bangor,  Wis.,  August  5,  1929 — Looks  good  at  present. 
Windfall,  Ind.,  August  7,  1929 — Badly  in  need  of  rain.  Crop 
vevy  late  and  uneven. 

South  Lebanon,  Ohio,  August  6,  1929 — Our  crop  at  this  "ame 
would  indicate  possibly  60  per  cent  of  normal.  Had  too  many 
hard  rains  during  the  entire  season  and  now  threatened  with  a 
drought. 

PEAS 

North  Rose,  N.  Y.,  August  5,  1929 — Finished  packing  with  a 
yield  of  50  per  cent  normal.  Quality  good. 

Springville,  N.  Y.,  August  5,  1929 — Alaska  pack  completed. 
Average  60  per  cent  of  normal.  Sweet  Wrinkled  peas  nearly 
completed.  Average  45  per  cent  of  normal. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  July  31,  1929 — Our  total  yield  was  82  per 
cent  of  a  ten-year  average  per  acre.  The  percentage  of  Fancy 
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Sprague-Sells 

Corn  Canning  Equipment 


PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER 

Better  husking,  butting  and  silking  than 
ever  before.  Tremendous  capacity,  yet 
takes  less  room  than  former  Peerless  Husk- 
ers.  The  Super  will  more  than  double 
your  husking  production  in  the  same  floor 
space.  Let  us  tell  you  how  intermittent  mo' 
tion  solved  the  problem  of  perfect  husking. 


STERLING  MIXER 


MODEL  8  SILKER 

Builds  quality  and  saves  labor  by  eliminat' 
ing  the  human  element.  An  automatic, 
self  cleaning  Silker. 


Almost  human.  Weighs  corn  and  measures 
brine.  This  new  mixing  principle  produces 
wonderfully  uniform  consistency.  Con- 
stant,  careful  watching  are  done  away  with 
by  the  Sterling. 


MODEL  5  CORN  CUTTER 


The  improved  Model  5  averages  two  more 
cases  per  ton.  Think  of  it — an  8%  in- 
crease  in  production.  Increase  your  profits 
with  the  new  Model  5. 


Everything 
the  Corn  Canner 
Needs 


Dumps 

Conveyors 

Huskers 

Washers 

Brushers 

Trimmers 

Cutters 

Elevators 

Silkers 

Mixers 

Fillers 

Retorts 

Crates 

Cooling  Tanks 

Pressure  Cookers 
and  Coolers 

Shakers 

Labelers 

Etc. 


There’s  a  Busy  Time  Ahead 

For  many  years  Sprague-Sells  corn  machines  have  been  chosen  for  all 
departments  by  a  vast  majority  of  corn  canners.  Again  this  season  they 
will  retain  their  reputation  of  super  capacity,  quality  production,  and 
unlimited  endurance.  Their  ability  to  deliver  100%  satisfaction,  whether 
the  plant  is  operating  on  normal  schedule  or  under  the  severe  stress  de¬ 
manded  by  the  height  of  the  season’s  rush,  is  unequaled  by  any  other  line. 
Now  is  the  time  to  check  over  your  equipment  and  decide  what  is  needed 
to  put  your  plant  in  shape.  Send  for  our  corn  machinery  catalog  and  our 
large  general  catalog — the  Cyclopedia  of  Dependable  Canning  Equipment. 
No  canner  should  be  without  the  latter  as  it  covers  complete  equipment 
and  supplies  for  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  pulp,  fruits,  and  all  other  products 
commercially  canned.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  W.  Washington  Street  ♦  ♦  •  Chicago,  Ill. 
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quality  was  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  but  about  the 
same  as  a  ten-year  average.  The  market  is  quite  active  at 
present.  Our  future  sales  on  all  commodities  were  consider¬ 
ably  in  excess  of  last  year,  and  we  are  now  sold  out  on  a  large 
number  of  grades  and  sizes  of  peas. 

Bangor,  Wis.,  August  5,  1929 — 50  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Pack 
finished. 

Greenwood,  Wis.,  August  5,  1929 — The  yield  in  this  vicinity 
is  about  75  per  cent  of  normal.  Quality  good. 

Hartford,  Wis.,  August  5,  1929 — Earlies — 80  cases  to  acre. 
Late — 102  cases  to  acre.  Quality  fair. 

Hortonville,  Wis.,  July  30,  1929 — Short  crop.  Good  quality 
pack. 

BEANS 


Berryville,  Ark.,  July  31,  1929 — Dry  weather  just  burned  them 
up.  Will  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of  crop. 

Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  August  5,  1929 — Drying  up  in  the  fields.  The 
spring  crop  for  canning  was  about  normal.  All  field  crops  suf¬ 
fering  for  rain. 

Elwood,  Ind.,  August  1,  1929 — ^Very  few'  are  grown  for  can¬ 
ning  in  this  section,  but  what  there  is  will  be  short  on  account 
of  the  dry  w’eather. 

Springville,  N.  Y.,  August  5,  1929 — Stringless — Start  packing 
this  week.  Have  good  stand  of  vines.  Looks  like  100  per  cent 
crop.  Pack  is  subject  to  weather  conditions  from  now  to  matur¬ 
ity,  and  it  is  very  dry  and  for  three  days  has  been  exceptionally 
cold. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  July  31,  1929 — Limas — The  crop  is  quite 
late,  but  is  looking  fairly  well,  although  stands  are  somewhat 
uneven  in  some  fields.  However,  it  is  too  early  to  make  any 
predictions  as  to  the  outcome,  as  the  whole  thing  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  weather  we  have  until  harvest  time.  They  are  grow¬ 
ing  nicely  now,  and  we  have  no  damage  from  beetle  as  yet. 

Green  and  Wax — The  crop  is  short.  Our  early  prospects  were 
for  a  full  crop  of  good  quality,  but  it  looks  as  if  we  are  going 
to  wind  up  with  60  per  cent  or  65  per  cent  of  a  normal  yield. 
We  are  completely  sold  out  and  have  withdrawn  from  the 
rn  srlcct 

Woodbine,  Pa.,  August  7,  1929 — 50  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Poorest 


we  have  ever  had. 

Hortonville,  Wis.,  July 
rain  badly. 


30,  1929 — Just  beginning  to  pack.  Need 

BEETS 


Chillicothe,  Ohio,  July  31,  1929 — Our  early  beets  are  being 
harvested,  with  an  average  crop  of  extra  fine  quality.  We  are 
completely  sold  out  and  have  withdrawn  from  the  market. 

Bangor,  Wis.,  August  5,  1929 — Fair. 

Hartford,  Wis.,  August  5,  1929 — Stand  is  good — where  they 
have  been  kept  clean  from  weeds.  Acreage  increased  50  per 
cent  over  last  year. 

PUMPKIN 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  July  31,  1929 — We  are  completely  sold  out 
and  have  withdrawn  from  the  market. 

SPINACH 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  July  31,  1929 — We  are  completely  sold  out 
and  have  withdrawn  from  the  market, 

CUCUMBERS 

Van  Wert,  Ohio,  August  5,  1929 — About  50  per  cent  of  a 
normal  acreage.  Our  growers  have  just  started  delivering  them. 
It  is  too  early  to  predict,  weather  having  been  dry  for  some 
time.  Conditions  not  favorable. 

CABBAGE 

Hortonville,  Wis.,  July  30,  1929 — Too  early  to  estimate.  All 
crops  need  rain. 

FRUIT 

Berryville,  Ark.,  July  31,  1929 — Apples — Crop  very  short.  Will 
be  too  high  to  pack. 

Stockton  Springs,  Me.,  August  $,  1929 — Blueberries — Crop  en¬ 
tire  failure. 

Apples — Apparently  an  abundant  crop,  but  there  are  some 
complaints  that  the  apples  are  dropping  from  the  trees. 

North  Rose,  N.  Y.,  August  5,  1929 — Red  Sour  Pitted  Cherries 
— Crop  about  30  per  cent  larger  than  1928.  Market  strong. 

Raspberries — Dry  weather  cut  the  yield  below  normal,  putting 
this  fruit  in  a  good  position. 

FISH 

Stockton  Springs,  Me.,  August  5,  1929 — Sardines — The  supply 
of  fish  for  the  packing  of  sardines  is  the  poorest  on  record  in 
this  section  of  the  Coast,  and  believe  this  applies  quite  gener¬ 
ally  to  the  entire  coast  of  Maine. 


CANNING  ITEMS 


Florida  Visitor — The  San  Francisco  trade  recently 
had  a  visit  from  Claude  E.  Street,  who  is  credited  with 
having  originated  the  idea  of  canning  grapefruit  and 
who  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  development  of 
the  industry  as  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Florida  Grapefruit  Canning  Company.  While  Cali¬ 
fornia  grows  grapefruit  in  quantity  it  is  also  a  large 
consumer  of  the  canned  product  from  Florida,  the  high 
quality  of  this  being  recognized,  not  to  mention  its  con¬ 
venient  form.  During  his  stay  in  San  Francisco  Mr. 
Street  made  his  headquarters  with  the  Lang  &  Stroh 
Company,  the  selling  representative  of  the  Florida  firm 
in  this  territory. 


Brokers  Expand— The  Walter  G.  Bray  Company,  140 
Spear  street,  San  Francisco,  has  taken  over  added 
space,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  in  business.  This 
concern  is  a  comparatively  new  one  in  this  field,  but 
has  secured  some  splendid  selling  acccounts,  including 
that  of  the  Beckwith  Company,  packers  of  figs  and 
olives. 


Hawaiian  Broker  Visits— Fred  L.  Waldron,  a  broker 
with  offices  at  Honolulu,  Hilo  and  San  Francisco,  is  a 
visitor  at  the  mainland  office,  having  come  over  from 
the  Island  recently  on  the  liner  Malolo. 


To  Survey  Business— The  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  has  secured  the  services 
of  L.  W.  Mallot,  assistant  dean  of  the  Harvard  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Business  Administration,  to  make  a 
study  and  survey  of  the  company’s  business.  This 
concern  is  looked  upon  as  a  model  in  the  food  world, 
both  in  plant  operation  and  in  business  methods,  and 
the  survey  is  to  be  made  with  the  idea  of  keeping  thor¬ 
oughly  abreast  of  the  times. 


Fig  Cannery— The  J.  C.  Forkner  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  an  organization  capitalized  at  $200,000  and 
headed  by  J.  C.  Torkner,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a 
fig  packing  plant  at  Fresno,  Cal. 


New  Company  Organized— The  Garden  Valley  Can¬ 
ning  Company  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $150,000  to  erect  and  operate  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
cannery  at  San  Jose,  Cal.  The  company  has  an  option 
on  a  site  owned  by  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad. 


Assisting  City  In  Traffic  Problem — Robert  I.  Bentley, 
president  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  San 
Francisco,  is  active  in  civic  affairs  and  has  been  de¬ 
voting  much  time  of  late  to  bringing  about  a  solution 
of  the  downtown  traffic  problem.  He  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mayor  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  as  a  member  of  a 
committee  to  arrange  for  a  fitting  celebration  to  in¬ 
augurate  the  system  of  traffic  control  installed  as  a 
result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Traffic  Survey 
Committee,  which  he  headed. 


-  Too  Late  To  Classify  - 

_ 1 _ 

WANTED— Used  Corn  Shaker  for  No.  10  cans. 

•  The  Lodi  Canning  Co.,  Lodi,  Wis. 
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NOW  A  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY  PRODUCT 


CLEVO  The  Metallic  Coating 
Not  a  Luxury—  A  Real  Necessity 
’Tis  Heat  Acid  and 
Rust  Resisting 

Clevo  Coated  Steel  Pails  in  Stock 

Spra^ue-Sells  Corporation 
Chicago^  III. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The  Jumbo  Fire  Pot  and  Repair  Parts 


Will  Heat  T  wo  Steels  and  a 
Tipping  Copper 

We  can  Furnish 

Capping  Steels,  Tipping  Coppers 
Wire  Solder  and  Flux 

Anderson- Barngrover  Mfg  Co. 
San  Franciseo,  Calif. 


Canners 

Why  buy  two  boxers  when  our  Duplex 
Caser  will  do  same  work  for  40%  less 
investment  and  floor  space? 

Details  on  request 

THE  NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  COMPANY  . 

Hanover,  Pa.  f 


Built  and  serviced  by  Fay  &  Scott. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufaetarmrt  ot 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUHER 

Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  LABELINB  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 

It  will  pay  you  to  Write  for  our  prices  PATENTED 

PATENTED  and  further  particulars. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


A  comparison  of  the  six  farms  with  the  highest  and 
six  with  the  lowest  net  income  per  acre  reveals  the  im¬ 
portance  of  yield  in  decreasing  the  cost  per  ton  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  profits.  During  1926  and  1927  in  Garrett 
county  the  high  income  group  produced  0.54  of  a  ton 
more  per  acre  at  a  cost  of  $15.21  less  per  ton  and  ob¬ 
tained  an  income  of  $29.43  more  per  acre  than  the  low 
income  group.  In  the  North  Central  area  the  high 
group  produced  1.03  more  tons  per  acre  at  a  cost  of 
$43.12  less  per  ton  and  obtained  a  net  income  of  $53.87 
more  per  acre  than  the  low  group.  In  the  Eastern 
Shore  area  the  high  group  produced  1.12  tons  more 
per  acre  at  a  cost  of  $126.94  less  per  ton  and  a  net  in¬ 
come  of  $67.15  more  per  acre.  In  each  section  there  is 
no  significant  difference  in  the  growing  cost  per  acre 
of  the  high  group  and  the  low  group,  which  would  indi¬ 
cate  that,  in  the  production  of  peas,  the  opportunities 
for  economy  are  in  obtaining  greater  yields  rather 
than  in  reducing  the  costs  concerned  in  growing  the 
crop.* 

The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  areas  studied  was 
1.12  tons  in  1925,  0.89  of  a  ton  in  1926  and  1.22  tons  in 
1927,  with  a  three-year  average  of  1.07  tons.  The 


*It  is  often  true  that  increased  yields  obtained  by  individual 
farmers  are  made  possible  by  delaying  harvesting  and  conse¬ 
quently  lowering  the  quality  of  the  canned  product.  The  stress¬ 
ing  of  gn’eater  yields  in  this  report  is  done  on  the  assumption 
that  the  quality  shall  not  suffer  and  is  intended  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  the  greatest  yield  possible,  consistent  with  the  qual¬ 
ity  demanded  and  the  price  paid.  Most  contracts  between  the 
canner  and  the  farmer  give  the  canner  the  right  to  decide  when 
the  peas  are  to  be  harvested.  It  is  possible,  under  such  provi¬ 
sions,  for  the  canner  to  obtain  higher  quality  peas  by  having 
them  harvested  in  earlier  stages  of  maturity,  which  means  re¬ 
duced  yields  to  the  farmer.  If  the  yield  per  acre  is  lowered  in 
order  to  obtain  better  quality,  it  is  only  in  justice  that  the  price 
per  ton  be  increased  in  such  proportion  as  to  offset  the  reduction 
in  yield. 


three-year  average  yield  was  highest  in  the  North 
Central  area,  with  1.17  tons  per  acre,  second  highest 
in  Garrett  county,  with  1.16  tons  and  lowest  in  the 
Eastern  Shore  area,  with  1.01  tons.  The  most  uniform 
yields  in  the  three  areas  during  the  three  years  were 
in  Garrett  county,  1.04  tons  per  acre  in  1925  being  the 
lowest  and  1.21  tons  in  1926  being  the  highest.  The 
greatest  fluctuation  in  yields  was  in  the  Eastern  Shore 
area,  0.74  of  a  ton  in  1926  being  the  lowest  and  1.23 
tons  in  1927  being  the  highest.  This  is  an  indication 
that  there  is  a  greater  risk  attached  to  the  growing 
of  peas  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  than  in  Garrett 
county  because  of  the  greater  uncertainty  of  obtaining 
uniformly  high  yields.  Greater  extremes  in  individual 
yields  occur  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  than  in  other 
areas.  The  yields  of  individual  farmers  in  the  Eastern 
Shore  area  varied  from  0.37  of  a  ton  to  1.37  tons  per 
acre  in  1925,  from  0.003  of  a  ton  to  1.54  tons  in  1926 
and  from  $.21  of  a  ton  to  2.4  tons  in  1927.  In  the  North 
Central  area  yields  varied  from  1.01  to  1.94  tons  in 
1925,  from  0.37  of  a  ton  to  1.91  tons  in  1926  and  from 
0.16  of  a  ton  to  1.75  tons  in  1927.  The  least  variation 
in  individual  yields  was  in  Garrett  county,  from  0.75 
of  a  ton  to  1.5  tons  in  1925,  from  0.87  of  a  ton  to  1.77 
tons  in  1926  and  from  0.77  of  a  ton  to  1.72  tons  in  1927. 

Yields  of  individual  farmers  vary  considerably  from 
year  to  year.  No  farmer  consistently  obtains  the  high¬ 
est  or  the  lowest  yield,  year  after  year.  Table  34  shows 
that  a  farmer  may  obtain  the  highest  yield  within  a 
group  in  one  year  and  the  lowest  yield  in  another  year. 
For  instance,  farm  No.  14  in  Talbot  county  ranked  first 
in  yield  among  the  25  farms  in  both  years,  1926  and 
1928,  but  ranked  twenty- third  in  1924  and  twenty-fifth 
in  1925.  It  is  impossible  on  this  basis  to  distinguish, 
over  a  period  of  as  many  as  five  years,  good  farming 
from  poor  farming,  in  so  far  as  yields  are  concerned. 


TABLE  No.  83 

Comparison  of  the  Six  Farms  Making  the  Lowest  with  the  Six  Making  the  Highest  Net  Income  per  Acre  from  Peas. 

Acreage  of  1926  and  1927.) 


Average 

Growing  Cost 

Total  Cost 

Average 

Net 

Number 

Net  Crop 

Income 

Tons  Sold 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Income 

Area 

Group 

Per  Acre 

Per  Acre 

Per  Ton 

Per  Acre 

Per  Ton 

Per  Acre 

Garrett  County . 

. 96 

$39.70 

$41.33 

$48.58 

$50.57 

$6.66 

Highest  . 

.  1.50 

39.20 

26.12 

52.63 

35.06 

36.09 

Difference  . 

. 54 

.50 

15.21 

4.05 

15.51 

29.43 

North  Central  Area . 

. 55 

36.21 

65.58 

43.34 

78.50 

—11.06 

Highest  . 

.  1.58 

35.58 

22.46 

46.90 

29.77 

42.81 

Difference  . 

.  1.03 

.83 

43.12 

3.56 

48.73 

53.87 

Eastern  Shore  Area . 

. 23 

35.58 

153,95 

41.07 

177.70 

—25.63 

Highest  . 

.  1.35 

36.45 

27.01 

44.29 

32.82 

41.62 

Difference  . 

.  1.12 

.87 

126.94 

3.22 

144.88 

67.16 
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Orders  Seven  More 

Repeat  business  is  the  story  every  canner  under¬ 
stands.  Here  it  is,  brief  but  to  the  point. 


MINNESOTA  VALLEY  CANNING  COMPANY  ) 

Pachera  of  Nationally  Distributed  Finest  Quality  Peas  and  Corn  ^ 

Member  National  Canners  Association  > 

LE  SUEUR  -  MINNESOTA.  June  16.  1929  J 

;  Westminster  Machine  Works.  Westminster,  Maryland  { 

!  Genlemen;  S 

We  wish  to  advise  that  the  seven  (7 )  Model  P,  Kyler  Boxing  Machines  that  we  are  using,  have  pro-  > 
ven  so  satisfactory  that  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  hand  you,  herewith,  our  purchase  order  number  144,  for  seven  (7)  ; 
more  of  these  machines.  j 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  are  very  well  pleased,  and  have  nothing  but  the  highest  recommendations  | 
for  these  machines.  Very  truly  yours,  \ 

MINNESOTA  VALLEY  CANNING  CO 
:  GFW:BAK  By  George  F.  Winter 

:  ENCL.  1.  I 


Let  us  have  your 
order  in  time,  for 

Kyler  Boxers 


3  Models: 

Motor  Driven 
Hand  and  Foot 
Hand  only 


MODEL  P  —  MOTOR  DRIVEN  BOXER 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  CO.,  Westminster.  Md. 
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In  this  connection  Bennett  (2b)  states  that  “One  can¬ 
not,  apparently,  conclude  that  the  man  with  the  high¬ 
est  labor  income  in  1927  will  achieve  the  highest  labor 
income  in  1928.  In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  argue  that 
changes  in  costs  of  production  would  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  changes  in  labor  income,  it  appears  that  the 
notion  of  consistently  high-cost  and  consistently  low- 
cost  producers,  with  regards  to  periods  of  years,  is 
erroneous.” 

TABLE  No.  34 

Yield  and  Rank  of  25  Farms  Growing  Peas  in  Talbot  County, 
1924-1928.* 

Number  of  Pounds 

Produced  Per  Bushel  Rank  in  Yield  of  Individual  Farms 


Farm  of  Seed  Sown  (5-Year 
Number  Average,  1924-1928) 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1 

576 

4 

8 

4 

2 

3 

2 

503 

2 

15 

16 

6 

20 

3 

500 

3 

3 

20 

3 

15 

4 

498 

8 

1 

14 

16 

7 

5 

490 

1 

16 

7 

12 

6 

6 

482 

21 

6 

11 

14 

2 

7 

479 

20 

2 

2 

10 

14 

8 

465 

17 

5 

19 

1 

16 

9 

443 

7 

13 

10 

18 

19 

10 

441 

13 

4 

12 

24 

5 

11 

434 

22 

12 

3 

21 

4 

12 

429 

9 

19 

9 

16 

21 

13 

427 

15 

21 

8 

5 

22 

14 

423 

23 

25 

1 

8 

1 

15 

395 

18 

11 

17 

19 

9 

16 

393 

19 

9 

6 

7 

24 

17 

390 

16 

17 

5 

11 

23 

18 

389 

14 

20 

23 

4 

25 

19 

387 

6 

24 

22 

17 

13 

20 

385 

12 

18 

15 

23 

10 

21 

382 

10 

7 

21 

20 

18 

22 

356 

24 

14 

24 

13 

12 

23 

350 

5 

22 

18 

25 

17 

24 

335 

25 

10 

13 

22 

8 

25 

288 

11 

23 

25 

9 

11 

*Data  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  C.  T.  Wrightson  & 
Son,  canners,  at  Easton,  Md. 

It  is  also  erroneous,  however,  to  assume  that  one 
farmer  does  not,  over  a  period  of  years,  obtain  better 
results  than  another  farmer,  just  because  he  does  not 
occupy  a  consistently  higher  relative  position.  The 
efforts  of  farmers  should  be  measured  by  actual  or 
tangible  things  rather  than  relative  things.  We  may 
assume  that  farmers  do  not  consistently  obtain  a  rela¬ 
tively  high  or  relatively  low  yield,  but  the  fact  remains 
that,  over  a  period  of  years,  there  will  be  a  wide  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  measurable  results  obtained  by  a  group  of 
farmers.  It  is  these  actual  results  over  a  long  period  of 
time  that  distinguishes  good  farming  from  poor  farm¬ 


ing,  good  farming  being  reflected  in  a  high  perform¬ 
ance  record  and  poor  farming  in  a  low  performance 
record.  In  the  matter  of  yield,  for  instance,  some  farm¬ 
ers  over  a  period  of  years  will  obtain  average  yields 
much  greater  than  others,  although  they  may  have  in¬ 
terchanged  relative  positions  several  times.  The  high¬ 
est  individual  five-year  average  yield  of  peas  among 
25  farmers  in  one  section  of  Talbot  county  as  shown 
in  Table  34,  was  576  pounds  per  bushel  of  seed  sown. 
However,  that  individual  did  not  rank  first  in  yield  in 
any  one  of  the  five  years.  Another  individual  who 
ranked  fourteenth  in  the  five-year  average  yield,  with 
a  yield  of  423  pounds  per  bushel  of  seed  sown,  ranked 
first  in  two  of  the  five  years.  It  is  true  that  yields  on 
the  same  farm  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  but  better 
practices  applied  on  better  soils  will,  in  the  long  run, 
result  in  less  fluctuation  and  better  average  yields. 

Acreage  Per  Farm 

In  Garrett  county  the*  average  number  of  acres  of 
peas  per  farm  was  6.8  in  1925,  9.3  in  1926,  and  9.3  in 
1927.  In  the  North  Central  area  it  was  8.4  in  1925, 
6.4  in  1926  and  3.7  in  1927.  In  the  Eastern  Shore  area 
ia  was  12.3  in  1925,  9.5  in  1926  and  7.4  in  1927. 

An  analysis  of  those  farms  growing  less  than  10 
acres,  as  compared  with  those  growing  10  or  more 
acres,  shows :  first,  that  there  is  no  appreciable  or  con¬ 
sistent  difference  between  yields  of  large  and  small 
acreages,  and  second,  that  in  most  cases  the  total  cost 
per  ton  was  less  with  those  farms  growing  large  acre¬ 
ages  than  with  those  growing  small  acreages.  There 
was  no  consistent  advantage  of  large  acreage  over 
small  acreages  in  so  far  as  the  growing  cost  per  acre  is 
concerned,  but  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  the  harvest¬ 
ing  cost  per  ton  was  considerably  less  on  farms  with 
the  larger  acreages.  In  many  sections  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  the  viner  is  moved  from  field  to  field  or  farm  to 
farm,  which  reduces  the  hauling  distance  and  the 
amount  of  waiting  at  the  viner,  consequently  reducing 
the  harvesting  cost  per  ton.  In  order  to  make  possible 
that  saving  it  is  necessary  to  grow  a  large  enough 
acreage  to  justify  the  moving  of  the  viner  or  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  viner  on  the  farm.  With  those  farmers 
growing  smaller  acreages  it  is  necessary  to  haul  the 
peas  at  greater  distances  to  central  viners  and  much 
time  may  be  lost  in  waiting  at  the  viner. 

Price  Per  Ton 

The  net  income  per  acre  is  often  materially  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  price  per  ton.  A  difference  of  $10  per  ton 
paid  by  canners  in  the  same  area  makes  a  difference  in 


TABLE  No.  35 

Relation  Between  Number  of  Acres,  Yield  and  Cost  of  Producing  Peas  in  1926  and  1927 
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Garrett  County  Caroline  County  Talbot  County 

1926  1927  1926  1927  1926  1927 

Number  of  farms .  13  11  14  12  9  7  12  30  7  9  8  14 

Number  of  acres .  151  73  169  74  199  25  218  148  139  43  122  57 

Tons  produced  per  acre .  1.23  1.17  1.20  1.12  .73  .86  1.43  1.12  .93  .69  1.25  129 

Harvesting  cost  per  ton . $9.09  $7.35  $8.21  $8.76  $4.86  $8.60  $4.61  $8.39  $5.47  $8.96  $7.50  $6,621 

Total  cost  per  ton . 39.58  39.00  41.22  46.54  60.07  50.30  30.38  38.03  46.99  69.94  36.22  34.79 

Growing  cost  per  acre . 37.53  37.04  39.61  42.32  32.99  35.67  36.96  33.06  38.44  35.38  35.80  36.74 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Ganners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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the  proiit  made  by  the  farmer.  In  some  sections  where 
the  risk  of  crop  failure  is  great,  a  higher  price  may  be 
necessary  to  induce  growers  to  plant.  The  three-year 
average  price  per  ton  received  by  growers  in  Maryland 
was  $60.74,  the  highest  price  being  in  1925,  when  it 
was  $64.01  and  the  lowest  in  1926  at  $59.97  per  ton. 
In  Garrett  county  the  average  was  $58.14  per  ton;  in 
the  North  Central  area,  $58.64;  and  in  the  Eastern 
Shore  area,  $62.70.  The  price  per  ton  paid  by  canners 
in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  varied  from  $60  to  $70.  In 
the  other  areas  it  varied  from  $50  to  $60.  Some  of  the 
differences  in  prices  paid  by  canners  may  be  based  on 
varieties,  methods  of  cleaning  the  peas,  or  guarantees 
furnished  the  farmer. 

TABLE  No.  36 

Price  per  Ton  Received  by  Growers  for  Peas  in 


1925,  1926  and  1927 

Average  Price  Received  per  Ton 
Garrett  North  Eastern 
Year  County  Central  Area  Shore  Area  State 

1925  .  $59.36  $63.69  $69.18  $64.01 

1926  .  60.06  56.82  60.84  59.97 

1927  .  55.69  55.23  62.44  60.12 


3- Year  Average.  58.14  58.64  62.70  60.74 

Continued  Next  Week. 

VIRGINIA  BRUSHING  UP 

That  Virginia  is  rapidly  getting  into  line,  in  its 
sanitary  conditions,  with  other  progressive  can¬ 
ning  States,  is  shown  by  the  following  letter, 
which  the  secretary  of  that  State  Association  sent  to 
every  canner  in  Virginia: 

Nace,  Va.,  July  26,  1929. 

“The  board  of  directors  of  your  Association 
were  in  session  July  16th  and  discussed  at  some 
length  the  matter  of  factory  inspection  for  this 
year.  It  was  decided,  however,  that  since  the  food 
and  dairy  division  of  the  State  has  planned  to 
make  a  more  thorough  inspection  of  the  canneries, 
that  we  will  not  put  a  man  in  the  field  this  year. 

It  should  and  must  be  understood  that  the  As¬ 
sociation  does  not  mean  by  not  sending  a  man  in 
the  field  that  it  is  less  important  to  pack  quality 
this  year  than  before,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
vastly  more  important.  The  jobber,  the  retailer 
and  the  consumer  are  demanding  better  packed 
tomatoes.  Other  sections  are  grading  their  raw 
stock  and  packing  better  goods.  We  must  fall  in 
line  or  we  will  lose  out. 

The  National  Canners  Association  has  recently 
recommended,  and  a  bill  is  now  before  Congress, 
to  compel  all  canners  to  label  their  goods  according 
to  quality,  and  that  a  penalty  be  attached  for  not 
complying  with  same. 

The  Inspector  from  the  food  and  dairy  division 
will  not  only  inspect  the  sanitary  conditions  in  and 
around  your  factory,  but  will  consider  quality  and 
see  that  nothing  goes  in  the  can  that  would  be 
construed  adulteration. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Virginia  Association  to 
keep  its  members  informed  as  to  any  change  in 
the  State  or  National  regulations  as  to  quality  or 
sanitary  restrictions.  We  therefore  advise  that 
you  begin  at  once  to  put  your  factory  in  order  for 
the  canning  season,  and  if  possible  employ  such 
labor  as  will  look  after  your  interests,  especially  as 
it  relates  to  a  quality  pack. 


We  are  mailing  to  each  of  our  members  posters 
which  contain  instructions  to  your  growers  and 
employees.  These  should  be  displayed  in  some  con¬ 
spicuous  place,  so  that  everybody  on  the  premises 
can  read. 

We  further  recommend  to  those  of  our  members 
who  are  conducting  a  home  industry  that  you 
make  a  personal  visit  to  every  one  of  your  canners 
and  see  that  the  sanitary  conditions  are  right  and 
that  no  adulteration  is  practiced.  It  is  very  prob¬ 
able  that  the  State  and  National  authorities  will 
inspect  all  goods  packed  under  this  process  this 
year. 

VIRGINIA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
By  F.  W.  Brugh,  Sect’y.” 

RECORD  YEAR  REPORTED  IN  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  INSPECTION  WORK 

The  inspection  of  fruits  and  vegetables  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  broke  all  pre¬ 
vious  records  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1929.  A  total  of  266,831  inspections  were  made,  of 
which  229,199  were  at  shipping  points  and  37,632  at 
terminal  markets.  There  had  been  no  change  in  the 
legal  authority  providing  for  the  Food  Products  In¬ 
spection  Service  during  the  period  named,  and  the 
work  both  in  receiving  markets  and  at  shipping  points 
was  conducted  on  the  same  basis  and  with  practically 
the  same  number  of  inspectors  as  during  previous 
years. 

Shipping  point  inspections  showed  an  increase  over 
last  year  of  18,367  cars,  w’hile  receiving  point  inspec¬ 
tions  showed  an  increase  of  5,202  cars  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Twenty-three  States  showed  an  increase  in 
shipping  point  inspections  during  the  past  year  and  15 
States  showed  a  decline.  Washington  showed  the  great¬ 
est  increase  of  any  State,  amounting  to  approximately 
6,000  cars.  Florida,  which  showed  a  decline  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inspections  the  year  before,  showed  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  this  year.  California,  which  showed  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  inspections  the  year  before, 
showed  a  decline  this  year. 

Since  inspection  of  fruits  and  vegetables  at  receiving 
points  was  inaugurated  in  1917  and  at  shipping  points 
in  1922,  the  demand  for  this  service  has  been  steadily 
growing.  On  account  of  its  providing  a  basis  for  mak¬ 
ing  sales  and  adjustments,  shippers  and  receivers  are 
more  and  more  appreciating  the  value  of  the  service 
and  making  increasing  demands  for  it  each  year. 

PANAMA  MAY  DEVELOP  NEW  PINEAPPLE 

IN  the  distribution  of  several  thousand  cuttings  of 
the  red  Spanish  pineapple,  recently  experimented 
with  in  the  plant  introduction  gardens  of  the  Canal 
Zone  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
a  vital  change  in  the  fruit  export  possibilities  of  Pan¬ 
ama  may  be  effected,  states  Benjamin  Muse,  Charge 
d’ Affaires  at  Panama,  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  Agriculturists  believe  that  the 
plant  developed  is  far  superior  to  any  so  far  marketed 
in  this  region,  including  those  of  Monte  Lirio  and  Ta- 
boga  Island.  The  fruit  handles  much  better  in  ship¬ 
ment  than  any  that  has  been  introduced  before.  The 
agronomist  in  charge  of  the  gardens  states  that  it  is 
of  excellent  flavor  and  was  introduced  in  Panama  from 
Costa  Rico. 
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PHILLIPS 

Maryland’s  Most  Modem  Can  Plant 

Manufacturers  of: 

CAN 

Packers’  Cans 

,  Highest  Class  Service. 

COMPANY 

Bliss  and  Max  Ams  Closing  Machines. 

Rail,  State  Road,  and  Water  Shipmenti 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor 

On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy 


PATENTED 


OVER  2000  IN  USE 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 
Hamacheck  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


1  IDEAL  Feeders  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  two  years. 

I  FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO., 

S  Kewaunee,  established iseo  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin 

I  Manufacturers  of  VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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COLONIAL  BOY  COPYRiaHTIO 


Landreth's  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery 
after  the  1 929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any 
variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any  date  of  shipment,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  seeds  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Business  founded  145  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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Better  Profits 


A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sole  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  mtist  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


An  Illinois  canner  writes:  how  they  can  help  you  sell  more  canned 


“I  hear  that  some  canners  are  increasing  the  sale  of  their 

products  by  membership  in  the  Canners  Lecture  Bureau. 

Do  you  think  I  might  do  the  same  by  becoming  a  member . 

Certainly  you  can.  The  Canners’  Lecture  Bureau  is 
a  non-profit,  educational  agency  for  spreading  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  canned  foods,  their  excellence  and  purity.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  Bureau  has  been  active  a  renewed  interest  in 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  evidenced. 

The  Bureau  was  established  to  build  up  confidence  in 
canned  foods  by  telling  the  public  the  truth  about 
them. 

It  is  supported  by  high-grade  canners,  distributors, 
canning  machinery  and  supply  houses. 

Lectures  are  given  before  women’s  clubs,  parent  and 
teachers’  associations,  home  economic  clubs  and  church 
organizations. 

These  lectures  are  given  by  paid,  trained  men,  well 
qualified  to  cover  and  present  the  subject  most  thor¬ 
oughly.  They  are  selected  from  the  most  able  applying 
for  work  with  the  bureau  and  are  not  connected  with 
any  producer  or  distributor.  They  are  impartial  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

The  primary  and  only  purpose  of  the  lectures  is  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

The  lectures  are  standardized  and  vary  only  to  meet 
certain  local  conditions. 

After  each  one,  a  round-table  discussion  is  entered 
upon  and  questions  freely  asked  and  answered. 

Since  its  organization  the  Canners’  Lecture  Bureau 
has  done  much  toward  spreading  the  gospel  of  Quality 
Canned  Foods.  In  countless  instances  and  communities 
the  housewives  have  become  convinced  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  canned  foods,  carefully  put  up, 
are  superior  in  every  way  to  the  “fresh”  article. 

You  will  be  surprised  if  you  will  discuss  generally 
with  your  friends  the  subject  of  canned  foods.  You 
will  quickly  learn  of  old  prejudices  still  being  held  by 
many. 

Not  all  housewives,  by  any  means,  believe  that 
canned  foods  are  fresh.  Large  numbers  still  think  the 
contents  of  a  tin  can  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
can  is  opened.  Very  few  have  ever  visited  a  canning 
factory.  They  are  without  exact  knowledge  as  to  the 
extreme  care  with  which  the  average  canner  prepares 
his  products  for  use  in  the  home. 

A  very  useful  purpose  of  the  Lecture  Bureau  is  in 
explaining  without  technicalities  the  various  grades  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  packed  in  glass  and  tin,  and  just 
why  each  has  its  place  in  the  scheme  of  distribution. 

Write  the  Canners’  Lecture  Bureau,  208  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  full  particulars  as  to 


They  will  reply  promptly  and  with  full  particulars  of 
the  service  they  are  rendering  the  canning  industry. 

An  Iowa  canner  has  just  returned  from  an  extended 
selling  trip  among  his  customers.  He  .says : 

“Everywhere  I  have  been,  all  of  my  buyers  complain  about 
the  slow  movement  of  corn  this  last  winter.  In  fact  some 
of  them  say  the_  sale  of  canned  foods  is  decreasing.  Do 
you  believe  this  is  the  case?” 

The  statement  may  be  true  as  far  as  individual  dis¬ 
tributors  are  concerned,  but  it  is  not  true  as  far  as  the 
canning  trade  as  a  whole  is  concerned.  The  increase 
last  year  in  the  pack  and  consumption  of  canned  foods 
was  over  a  billion  cans,  2’s. 

In  the  East  especially  there  is  found  a  large  foreign 
population.  Older  people  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
canned  foods  have  been  prejudiced  against  their  use. 
Younger  generations,  schooled  here,  well  versed  in 
American  customs,  are  rapidly  overcoming  these  preju¬ 
dices.  It  is  true  they  are  helped  but  little  by  the  can¬ 
ners  as  a  whole.  Not  enough  educational  work  is  being 
done  among  those  living  here  who  were  born  overseas. 
The  industry  as  a  whole  could  well  afford  to  spend  real 
money  in  educational  campaigns  planned  to  tell  the 
whole  story  of  the  value  and  healthfulness  in  a  can  of 
fruit  or  vegetables. 

In  spite  of  this  need,  however,  the  pack  and  sale  of 
canned  foods  is  increasing  each  year. 

New  canners  are  coming  into  the  field,  using  the 
newest  and  most  highly  improved  machinery. 

The  quality  of  each  year’s  pack  is  better,  its  con¬ 
sumption  greater. 

If  your  distributors  are  not  selling  the  canned  vege¬ 
tables  they  ought  to,  they  may  be  confronted  by  a  shift 
in  distribution  in  their  territory  or  they  may  have  been 
misled  into  handling  a  grade  of  canned  foods  not  up  to 
the  standard  of  their  market. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  many  markets,  wholesalers  were 
beset  with  the  cry  from  retailers,  “We  must  have  lines 
with  which  to  compete  successfully  with  the  chain 
stores.” 

Unfortunately,  not  all  wholesalers  and  their  custom¬ 
ers  were  alive  to  the  real  need  of  the  situation.  'They 
mistook  the  demand  for  competitive  goods  as  a  demand 
for  goods  that  would  compete  in  price  with  the  chains. 
Wherever  you  found  such  a  situation  existing  a  few 
years  ago  you  find  today  that  the  chain  stores  are  sell¬ 
ing  the  quality  canned  foods  in  the  market  and  the 
wholesalers  are  complaining  that  their  sales  of  canned 
foods  are  decreasing. 

Competition  from  the  average,  well-managed  chain 
store  today  is  a  competition  of  quality  at  a  price,  not 
price  alone. 
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•  •  In  the  Heart  of  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural 
regions  in  the  world  - 


XJEEKIN  factories,  situated  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  richest  agri- 
cultural  regions  in  the  world,  are  strategically  located  to  serve 
canners  within  a  radius  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  Cincinnati.  Here  the 
sweeping  Ohio  River  meets  the  railroads  for  ease  of  shipping.  Over 
this  boundless  agricultural  territory  are  scattered  innumerable  can¬ 
ners,  whose  business  it  is  to  provide  food  for  the  markets  of  the  nation. 

For  years  Heekin  has  served  canners  of  this  rich  territory.  Business 
associations  have  ripened  into  friendships  that  have  built  a  mutual  in¬ 
terest  between  Heekin  executives  and  canners.  Each  year  new  names 
join  the  old  in  specifying  Heekin  Cans.  Heekin  quality,  plus  Heekin 
Personal  Service,  are  a  combination  that  you  too  can  put  to  profit. 

Heekin  Cans 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI, O. 
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Raise  the  quality  of  your  pack,  if  possible,  sell  your 
customers  on  quality,  and  they  will  have  no  reason  to 
complain  regarding  their  lack  of  sales. 

The  lack,  if  any,  in  the  volume  movement  of  corn 
can  be  attributed  to  the  large  amount  of  “junk”  that 
has  been  packed  and  sold  as  canned  com.  It’s  no  won¬ 
der  that  we  are  packing  and  selling  over  five  million 
cases  of  green  beans  each  year  instead  of  selling,  as  we 
should,  more  corn  each  year.  The  poorest  can  of  green 
beans  you  can  buy  as  they  are  being  packed  today  is  so 
much  better  than  a  can  of  “cheap”  corn  that  no  house¬ 
wife  can  be  blamed  for  saying  after  eating  a  can  of  the 
corn,  “I  don’t  like  canned  corn.  I  won’t  buy  any  more. 
I’ll  buy  green  beans  instead.” 

Pack  quality,  and  your  sales  at  least  will  not  de¬ 
crease. 

TO  HELP  YOUR  RETAILERS 


Housewives  are  interested  in  demonstrations. 
But  ordinary  demonstrations  take  up  valuable 
room.  So  why  not  stage  one  of  your  own  which 
will  take  up  no  more  space  than  a  regular  display  table 
and  will  require  only  a  little  extra  sales  effort  on  your 
part?  In  other  words,  depend  on  the  silent  salesman — 
the  lettered  card.  A  good  food  to  display  in  this  way  is 
salmon,  for  it  comes  in  many  grades,  each  of  which  is 
good  value  for  the  money  and  has  special  uses.  The 
variations  in  grades  are  often  unknown  to  customers. 

In  arranging  the  cans  on  the  display  table,  range 
them  in  rows  or  groups,  with  a  card  back  of  each  kind. 
On  the  cards  have  the  price  and  a  short  description  of 
the  salmon.  For  instance,  the  cards  of  the  Sockeye  and 
the  Chinook  could  read: 

Sockeye  Salmon 
(Also  called  Red  or  Blueback) 

Deep  red  color. 

Price  - c. 

Used  Especially  for  Salads 
Chinook  Salmon 
(Also  called  King  or  Spring) 

Deep  red  color. 

(Sometimes  creamy  or  mottled) 

Price  - c. 

Used  Especially  for  Salads 

Information  about  the  other  types  of  salmon  would 
cover,  first,  the  Medium  Red,  sometimes  called  Silver 
or  Coho.  It  is  a  medium  pink  in  color,  but  its  texture 
is  firm  and  it  is  not  quite  so  rich  in  oil.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  it  is  more  often  used  in  made  dishes  such  as  sal¬ 
mon  loaf,  croquettes  or  creamed,  than  in  salad. 

The  Pink  or  Humpback  salmon  is  a  yellowish  pink 
in  hue,  has  a  somewhat  soft  flesh  and  little  oil.  Thv3 
flavor  is  excellent.  It  is  used  largely  for  salmon  loaf, 
patties  and  so  on.  It  could  be  used  oftener  for  salads 
to  good  advantage. 

The  Chum  or  Keta  salmon  is  yellowish  in  color,  has  a 
soft  texture  and  contains  little  oil.  It  is  used  for  made 
dishes  such  as  croquettes,  loaves,  etc.  The  fish  is  pala¬ 
table  and  nourishing  and  its  low  price  recommends  it 
for  use  in  cases  when  color  is  not  considered  important. 

The  salesman,  when  appealed  to  for  further  infor¬ 
mation,  should  be  ready  to  point  out  to  the  customer 
that  when  she  buys  Chinook  or  Red  salmon  she  is  pay¬ 
ing  for  color  and  for  oil  content.  The  latter,  of  course, 
increases  the  nutritive  value  of  the  fish.  The  Coho 
(Medium  Red)  is  next  on  the  list  and  is  better  adapted 
to  cooking  use.  While  the  Humpback  (Pink)  salmon 
and  Chum  are  entirely  adequate  for  home  use,  their 


lack  of  color  and  oil  makes  them  less  popular  for  salads 
and  company  use. 

Women  appreciate  being  told  something  about  the 
foods  they  intend  to  buy.  If  they  find  the  information 
is  correct,  it  gives  them  faith  in  the  store,  and  faith 
buils  good  will. 

And  what  is  described  above  for  salmon  can  be  done 
with  every  item  in  the  canned  foods  list.  Successful 
manufacturers  do  not  stop  with  the  production;  they 
speed  the  item  along  to  consumption,  and  the  canning 
industry  must  learn  this  important  detail.  The  day  is 
here! 

THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  THE  CORN  BORER 
IN  STORED  CORN 
J.  B.  POLIVKA  and  E.  A.  Herr 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 

IN  order  to  determine  the  importance  of  crib  corn  as 
a  hibernating  place  for  corn  borer  larvae  and  as  a 
possible  source  of  reinfestation,  the  borer  popula¬ 
tion  in  50  cribs  distributed  over  the  heavily  infested 
Bono,  Ohio,  area  was  determined  in  April  and  May  of 
1927.  The  total  number  of  bushels  of  corn  stored  in 
the  cribs  was  39,800,  or  an  average  of  about  800  bushels 
per  farm.  The  population  was  found  to  be  about  two 
borers  per  bushel,  thus  making  the  borer  population 
per  farm  in  stored  corn  around  1600. 

Before  the  moth  flight  period,  late  June  and  early 
July,  many  of  the  farmers  either  had  sold  their  com 
or  fed  it.  It  was  estimated  that  one-half  of  the  total 
amount  of  stored  corn  was  sold  before  the  moth  flight 
period,  which  left  only  800  borers  per  farm.  One-half 
of  the  remainder  was  fed  before  the  period  of  moth 
emergence,  thus  leaving  an  average  of  about  400  bor¬ 
ers  in  crib  corn  per  farm  available  for  reinfestation. 

Other  records  taken  at  Oak  Harbor  in  1927  show 
that  the  average  number  of  borers  per  acre  in  the 
debris  from  the  previous  year’s  corn  fields  amounted 
to  378  at  the  close  of  the  clean-up  period.  From  this 
record  it  is  evident  that  the  average  number  of  borers 
per  farm  in  ear  corn  at  the  time  of  moth  flight  was 
equivalent  to  a  little  more  than  the  average  number  per 
single  acre  on  corn  ground  of  the  previous  year. 

Period  of  Emergence  from  Crib  Corn 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  period  of  emergence  and 
the  percentage  of  borers  able  to  emerge  from  crib  corn, 
600  infested  ears  were  procured  from  cribs  and  placed 
in  suitable  cages  simulating  crib  conditions.  By  the 
use  of  these  cages  daily  emergence  records  were  ob¬ 
tained.  Emergence  from  ear  corn  started  on  July  8 
and  continued  until  September  21,  after  which  no 
moths  were  obtained.  A  comparison  of  the  emergence 
from  crib  corn  with  that  of  normal  field  emergence 
clearly  showed  that  dry  storage  conditions  retard  the 
emergence  of  moths.  Apparently,  when  all  the  moths 
had  emerged  in  the  field,  those  in  crib  storage  had  just 
begun.  Emergence  from  crib  corn  was  long  drawn  out 
while  the  normal  field  emergence  was  completed  by 
July  14. 

Dissection  of  the  ears  late  in  September  showed  that 
54  per  cent  of  the  borers  had  emerged  as  adults,  23 
per  cent  were  still  living  larvae,  18  per  cent  had  died 
in  the  larval  stage,  and  5  per  cent  had  perished  in  the 
pupal  stage.  In  making  the  dissections,  all  living 
larvae  were  saved  in  order  to  determine  if  any  of  them 
would  carry  over  to  the  next  season.  They  were  placed 
in  corrugated  paper  strips  and  kept  under  dry  storage 
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conditions.  By  November  22  there  were  but  few  liv¬ 
ing  larvae  remaining  and  these  soon  died.  Hence  the 
late  September  record  may  be  considered  as  final. 


TABLE  1. — Number  and  Condition  of  Borers  in  Lots  of 
100  Ears  of  Corn  Dissected  at  Different  Dates 


Date  of 

Ears 

Total 

Live 

Dead 

Live 

Dead 

dissection 

dissected 

borers 

larvae 

larvae 

pupae 

pupae 

Emerged 

No. 

No. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

July  15... 

.  100 

57 

42.1 

1.7 

43.9 

0 

12.3 

July  25... 

.  100 

52 

55.8 

3.8 

13.5 

0 

26.9 

Aug.  5... 

.  100 

63 

49.2 

9.5 

7.9 

3.2 

30.2 

Aug.  20... 

.  100 

42 

42.2 

17.8 

2.2 

6.7 

31.1 

Sept.  24... 

.  100 

50 

16.0 

30.0 

0 

6.0 

48.0 

In  order  to  get  further  evidence  regarding  the  sea¬ 
sonal  history  and  behavior  of  the  borer  in  the  crib, 
additional  experiments  were  conducted  at  Bono,  Ohio. 
Five  hundred  infested  ears  were  procured  and  placed 
ill  a  series  of  5  cages  amid  other  corn  in  a  crib.  Each 
cage  was  tightly  covered  with  18-mesh  screen  and 
buried  in  corn  in  the  crib,  thus  placing  it  under  condi¬ 
tions  identical  with  normal  crib  storage.  Corn  from 
these  cages  was  dissected  at  intervals  for  development 
and  mortality  records,  as  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  2. — Summary  of  Results  From  Two  Series  of  Ear  Cages 


Percent  of  total  Percent  of  total 
borers  not  devel-  borers  not  devel-  Percent 
Location  of  cages  oping  beyond  the  oping  beyond  the  becoming 

larval  stage  pupal  stage  moths 

Oak  Harbor .  40.5  46.5  53.0 

Bono  .  46.0  52.0  48.5 

Av.  of  2  series .  43.3  49.3  50.7 


In  the  first  dissection,  on  July  15,  only  one  dead 
larva  was  found,  but  the  number  of  dead  larvae  in¬ 
creased  at  each  succeeding  dissection  period  until  at 
the  final  one  on  September  24,  a  larval  mortality  of  30 
per  cent  was  reached.  The  emergence  prior  to  July 
15  was  12.3  per  cent  as  compared  to  48  per  cent  in  the 
final  dissection,  September  *24.  These  data  show  that 
at  Bono  during  1927  the  larval  mortality  of  borers  in 
crib  storage  was  high,  and  that  not  quite  one-half  of 
the  larvae  transformed  into  moths. 

It  may  be  noted  in  Table  2  that  the  two  records  of 
behavior  under  storage  conditions  are  closely  compar¬ 
able.  The  combined  results  show  that  about  43  per 
cent  of  the  total  borers  in  crib  storage  during  1927  did 
not  develop  beyond  the  larval  stage.  About  49  per  cent 
of  the  total  borers  in  crib  storage  did  not  develop  be¬ 
yond  the  pupal  stage,  leaving  51  per  cent  that  became 
moths. 

Summary 

1.  The  amount  of  corn  carried  over  during  the  moth 
flight  period  for  the  average  farm  in  the  Bono  area 
(east  Lucas  County)  in  1927  was  found  to  be  around 
200  bushels ;  this  amount  of  corn  carried  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  approximately  400  borers. 

2.  The  moth  emergence  period  in  stored  corn  was 
much  extended  as  compared  to  the  normal  emergence 
period.  Moths  from  dry  storage  material  began 
emerging  in  the  fore  part  of  July  and  continued  slowly 
throughout  July,  August,  and  September,  whereas  the 
normal  emergence  period  was  over  by  July  14. 

3.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  borers  in  crib  corn 
failed  to  become  moths.  From  the  viewpoint  of  dam¬ 
age  to  the  corn  crop  the  progeny  of  the  moths  which  do 
emerge  late  is  considered  of  negligible  consequence. 
Hence  under  conditions  as  described  above,  that  is, 
where  ear  corn  is  kept  dry,  the  borers  contained  there¬ 
in  are  not  held  to  be  an  important  source  of  reinfesta¬ 
tion  in  Ohio.  This  same  conclusion  is  held  with  respect 
to  the  borers  over-wintering  in  barn-stored  fodder. 


CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


Wh«t’s  doing  in  nil  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
changes  etc. 


Pineapples  in  Fiji — The  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.  is 
planning  to  go  out  of  Hawaii  to  develop  additional 
pineapple  production,  it  is  indicated  by  a  statement  in 
its  annual  report,  which  says:  “With  a  view  to  the 
possibility  of  developing  a  source  of  supply  for  the 
British  market,  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  has 
decided  to  start  some  experiments  in  F^ji  in  growing 
pineapples.  It  is  planned  shortly  to  send  one  or  two 
men  experienced  in  growing  pineapples  in  Hawaii  to 
supervise  these  experiments.” 


Del  Monte  in  Philippines^-San  Francisco — The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  is  sending  a  plant  superin¬ 
tendent  to  the  Philippines  to  survey  the  possibility  of 
erecting  an  experimental  pineapple  cannery  to  test 
packing  fruit  packed  by  the  California  Packing  C!or- 
poration  on  leased  areas,  ripening  in  1930. 


B.  F.  Trappey’s  Sons,  Jeanerette,  La.,  was  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  Louisiana  July  29th  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000.  This  corporation  has  taken 
over  the  good  will  and  the  business  of  B.  F.  Trappey 
&  Sons,  and  will  continue  to  market  Tabasco  peppers, 
hot  sauces  and  other  condiments  under  the  “Shield” 
label.  The  new  firm  will  also  continue  the  packing  of 
canned  foods.  Plans  are  being  considered  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  new  and  modem  factory  where,  in  addition  to 
okra,  stringless  beans  and  tomato  products  will  be 
canned.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  are  B.  Trappey, 
Jr.,  president;  B.  F.  Trappey,  Sr.,  vice-president,  and 
W.  H.  Trappey,  secretary-treasurer. 


BLAMBERG  BROS.  BUY  BOLGIANO 


BLAMBERG  Bros.,  Inc.,  old  and  well  known  seed 
merchants  of  Baltimore,  and  who  do  a  consider¬ 
able  business  with  canners  of  the  Tri-State  sec¬ 
tion,  recently  bought  out  the  seed  business  of  J.  Bol- 
giano  Seed  Company,  which  at  one  time  was  a  very 
prominent  supply  house,  especially  for  tomato  seed. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Blamberg  offices  and  ware¬ 
house  will  be  moved  into  Bolgiano’s  great  building, 
affording  improved  office  and  display  room,  and  adding 
to  the  warehousing  space.  The  old  building,  on  Com¬ 
merce  street,  will  be  retained  as  extra  warehouse,  and 
we  understand  the  new  firm,  combining  the  two  big 
houses,  will  make  greater  effort  than  ever  to  supply 
canners’  requirements.  They  understand  these  and 
know  how  to  fill  them,  but  have  not  made  special 
efforts  in  that  direction  in  the  past.  Now  they  will 
drive  for  a  full  share  of  this  good  business. 

“Lee”  Blamberg  and  “Ben”  Wesley,  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  are  quite  well  known  among  the  canners  of  the 
East,  and  may  be  counted  upon  to  be  better  known,  be¬ 
ginning  with  this  coming  year’s  supplies.  They  are  a 
little  pair  of  big  hustlers. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Buy  new  kettles  that  carry  a  responsible 
manufacturer,  s  guarantee.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp 
Coils  in  stock,  for  1000  gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— 4  Temperature  Regulators  for  Retorts; 
tanks  of  different  sizes;  engines,  feed  pumps,  inject¬ 
ors,  motors,  dynamo,  shafting,  pulleys.  Hangers. 
Hutchinson  tomato  filler;  2  Peerless  Huskers;  2  model 
M  cutters;  1  M  &  S  4  pocket  filler;  Spiral  corn  con¬ 
veyor.  Complete  apple  equipment  hand  and  power 
operated;  adding  machine;  watchman’s  clock. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Rebuilt  Continuous  Cooker  for  No.  2  No. 
2J  and  No.  3  cans.  First  class  condition.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  —Peeling  Table  for  tomatoes.  One  40  Peeler 
Jeffrey  Table,  splendid  condition  complete  with  all 
parts.  A  real  bargain.  Table  now  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Address  Box  A-1693  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED— One  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snipper  for 
balance  of  1929  season.  Will  rent  or  buy. 

Littlestown  Canning  Co.,  Littlestown,  Pa. 

WANTED — Either  Ferguson  or  standard  completely 
automatic  Top  and  Bottom  Sealer. 

Address  Box  A-1692  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  -To  buy  at  once,  three  Steam  Jacketed 
Kettles,  from  150  to  250  gallon  capacity  Prefer  Steel 
or  Dopps  cast  iron.  Must  be  in  good  condition  and 
prices  reasonable.  Give  full  specifications  in  answer¬ 
ing. 

HEW  Kennel  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  337, 
Albany,  Ga. 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  Sale  or  rent — Cannery  already  to  operate. 
Two  line  plant,  capacity  50,000  cases  packing  Tom¬ 
atoes  and  Sweet  Potatoes.  Equipped  with  car  of  coal 
on  hand.  Reason  for  renting  or  selling,  poor  health. 
Apply  promptly  to 

Harrington  Packing  Co,,  Harrington,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— Canning  factory  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  famous  Western  New  York  fruit  belt 
fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery  for  canning 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  be  converted  into  an 
apple  sauce  plant  with  little  expense.  Electric 
power;  abundant  supply  of  water;  positive  drainage. 
For  further  particulars,  address, 

.  Estate  of  John  Ward,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED— To  buy  or  rent  for  the  season  Canning 
Factory  completely  equipped  and  ready  to  pack  Tom¬ 
atoes  and  Tomato  Paste  or  Puree.  Principals  only. 
Send  all  details  at  once. 

Antonio  Ficano  &Co.,  487  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY — Will  finance  responsible  party, 
having  some  capital  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
canning  business,  in  the  operation  of  a  cannery  at 
Woodbine,  Carroll,  Co.,  Md.  equipped  to  handle  Peas, 
Beans,  Corn  and  Tomatoes.  Cannery,  warehouse 
and  flour  mill  of  brick  construction.  Act  at  once. 
Get  full  particulars  from 

W.  E.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— A  Soup  Cook  who  can  make  the  full  line  of  condensed 
Soups  and  the  packing  of  Spaghetti. 

Address  Box  B-1676  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Man  that  can  pack  Hominy,  Beans,  Kraut.  Must  be 
first  class  and  thoroughly  understand  the  processing  of  these 
lines.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1689  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED — Foreman  for  small  Tomato  canning  plant  in 
Kent  Co.,  Md.  Must  be  familiar  with  machinery,  able  to  repair 
and  keep  it  going,  and  an  all  round  canning  man.  Will  open 
plant  in  August. 

Shorewood  Packing  Co.,  Golt,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


WANTED — Chemist  familiar  with  Tomato  Puree,  Catsup,  Soup, 
etc.  Also  a  first  class  Cook  who  is  familiar  with  making  Catsup 
and  a  full  line  of  soups.  Year  round  positions.  Address  with 
references,  stating  age  and  salary  wanted. 

Address  Box  B-1682  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — Foreman  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  w  th  canning 
vegetables,  grapefruit  juice  and  grapefruit.  Must  be  sober,  re¬ 
liable  and  capable  of  running  production  end  of  factory. 

S.  S.  Goff  in,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  packing  and  processing  Shrimp 
in  cans  and  glass,  also  experienced  in  packing  Oysters,  Grape¬ 
fruit,  Grapefruit  and  Orange  Juices. 

Address  Box  B-1696  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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References: 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 


MESSCHER 


JOBBERS  SUPPLIES 


473  W.  ERIE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0917 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S.  Messcher  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicag-o  since 
1912 


FOOD  PRODUCTS  BROKERAGE  COMPANY  CANNED  FOODS 


SPECIALTIES 


HELP  WANTED — Leading  manufacturer  of  Vinegar  and  Canned 
Apples  has  an  opening  for  man  with  experience  along  this  line  to 
start  as  Assistant  Factory  Manager  and  to  lead  to  Factory 
Manager.  Good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1686  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Competent  man  thoroughly  experienced  in  packing 
Spaghetti  and  Soups. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Md.  U.  S.  A. 


HELP  WANTED— Large  corporation  has  opening  for  Chemist  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  manfacture  of  Cider  Vinegar,  Canned  Apples 
and  otherApple  products.  Good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1686  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— By  man  of  long-standing  sales  reputation, 
in  either  canning  machinery,  or  canned  foods;  thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  modem  equipment;  also  knows  food  qualities. 

Address  Box  B-1691  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  (WANTED — Building  and  equipping  canning  plants 
complete.  Also  am  experienced  in  the  canning  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Have  had  about  30  years  of  practical  experience  in 
a  cannery. 

Address  Box  B-1694  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc. ,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


%  Field  Hemper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
held  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

(  Thoa.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-ToO  Buyers. 
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Safety 


N  TOW  is  the  time  to  make  sure  that 
^your  fire  insurance  is  adequate  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  rapidly  increasing  values. 

You  have  no  other  protection  against 
financial  loss  by  fire. 

Aside  from  your  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  you  must  cover  your  supplies,  as 
well  as  your  finished  product  which  in¬ 
creases  rapidly  from  day  to  day.  A  fire 
now  might  be  disastrous  unless  you  are 
adequately  protected  by  fire  insurance. 

You  can  have  this  protection  through 


Canners 

Exchange  Subscribers 

At 

Warner 

Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


at  a  cost  so  low  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  it. 

For  twenty-one  years  this  cost  has  aver¬ 
aged  60c  below  the  ordinary  rates. 

Write,  or  wire  collect  for  the  additional 
insurance  you  need. 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc. 

1 55  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


€ 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


size 
No.  2^  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


AMERICAN 

CONTAINIRS  Of  TIN  PlATt  « 


MCTAi  fICNI  AND 


V 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  followins 
term  contract  prices.  F.O.B.  its  factories,  (or  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I 
No.  2 


.  $15.03  per  M. 
20.94  per  M. 
26.40  per  M. 
28.52  {>er  M. 
62.%  per  M. 

CAN  COMPANY 

•  LACK  IRON  -  CAIVANI/CO  IRON  •  MDRl 
OISKAV  riXIORIA 


Ssnee  1913 —  Reference:  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


Just  1  of  2 1 


Corn  Machines 


FOR  FOR  TIONING  CORN  MIXER  HE  A  TER 
A  new  machine  (or  mixing  heating  and  proportioning  corn. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


Single  Unit  orJt  Complete  Canning  Pitmt” 


August  12,  1929 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fleures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2M . . . 

Peeled,  No.  2Vii . - 

Large,  No.  2^ . ...•••• 

Peeled,  No.  2% . . . 

Medium,  No.  2% . — 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2% . . 

Small,  No.  . . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No|  1  sq . . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 


BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain.  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz.... 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.80 


.80 

1.00 

1.50 

5.00 


BEANSt 


Stringless  Stand,  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  1.00 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  5.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.36 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.00 

LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  .  12.00 

No.  2,  Small  Green .  1.85 

No.  10  .  10.00 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.40 

No.  10  .  8.60 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  .  7.60 

Soaked.  No.  2 . 90 

BEETSt 

Baby.  No.  2 . 

8-15,  No.  2 .  1.30 

15-20,  No.  3 .  1.70 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Cut,  No.  10 .  4.60 

Whole.  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.60 


CARROTSt 


N.Y. 

3.26 

3.26 

3.26 

3.26 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 


.86 

1.06 

"sio 

i“66 

5.60 


1.16 

6.00 


1.00 

Out 


27io 

LM 

oToo 

1.90 

i'.’io 

6.60 


SAUER  KRAUTt 
Standard.  No.  2... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACHt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


1.00 

1.26 


4.00 


.96 

1.30 

1.40 

4.00 


SUCCOTASHt 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas  . 

No.  10  . . .  7.60 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas  1.25 
(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes)........,.  ....... 


SWEET  POTATOESt 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


TOMATOESt 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F,  O.  B.  Co . 


Standard,  No.  1 . 65 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 65 

No.  2  . 95 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 90 

No.  2%  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  .  1.45 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.40 

No.  10  .  6.26 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  6.00 


TOMATO  PUREEt 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

Canned  Fruits 


standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.26  1.30 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  6.60 

Standard  Diced,  8  oz .  1.16  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  6.00  6.60 

CORNt 


standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 
F.  O.  B.  Co . 


Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.80 

FOB  Co  •  • 

standard  Crusii'^,  No.  2 .  1.66  1.06 

F.  O.  .B.  Co . 96  . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06  1.10 

HOMlNYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 .  1.10  1.16 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.90 

MIXED  VEGETABLES^ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96  . 

No.  10  . 4.66  . 

Fancy,  No.  2..........» . 1.06  1.16 

No.  10  . -•  6.00  6.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESt 

Standard  No.  2 .  1.36  1.45 

No.  10  .  V50  _ 

PEASt 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.20  1.20 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.16  . 

No.  3,  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.16  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06  . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

F.  O.  F.  Co . 96  .96 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.00  6.00 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1..  .70  . 

Petit  Pois  . 80 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . .  ....... 

PUMPKINt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10. 


Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.60 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.25 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  2.50 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.86 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.36 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water .  6.00 

No.  2  Preserved...., . . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  14.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  11.60 

California  Standard  2^ . 

Choice,  No.  2% . „.... 


Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  2.40 


Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  2.75 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1.60 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 


Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . . . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 


1.10 


4.50 


1.00 

1.35 

1.46 

4.60 


L86 


.90 

1.25 

1.30 


”.'971/2 


1.45 

1.40 


2.16 


6.25 

6.25 


4.76 

4.76 

6.00 


4.00 


2.45 

2.76 

3.00 


1.46 


6.00 

1.76 


2.40 

12.00 


1.60 

1.85 


14.00 

2.76 

8.00 

3.20 


1.20 

6.76 


2.25 

2.60 


1.30 


Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3. 


Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . . . 

Peeled,  No.  8 . . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  7.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.06 

No.  3  .  1.66 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water . 

No.  8,  in  Syrup . . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26 

No.  8  .  1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.80 

Choice  .  3.60 

Fancy  . „.... 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 


Hawaii  Slic^,  Extra,  No.  2V2 .  2.86 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  214.....*. .  2.70 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 7. . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 


waowu*  AlJALXtt,  AVU.  ^ . .  . . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  10.26 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 


Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES^ 

Preserved.  No.  1 .  1.10 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.10 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.16 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2V1> .  4.00 

No.  lOs  .  14.76 


1.46 

1.20 


6.00 


2.60 

3.25 
8.76 

9.26 


2.60 

2.46 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.60 

10.00 


1.26 

2.30 

7.26 

3.6( 

12.75 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . . . 

15  oz . 7. 

17  oz.  . . 

18  oz . 

19  oz . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz. 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

^4-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . 

V4-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

OYSTERS* 


Standards.  4  oz . 

.  1.2R 

6  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

.  9.  RO 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  •! .  ,, 

.  3.60 

Flat,  No.  Ms . !.... 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  Ms . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  I.85 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . . . . 

Flat,  No.  Ms . . 

Chums,  Tall  . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

^4  Oil,  Keyless . 

V4,  Oil,  Decorated . . . . 

Ms  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

M  Mustard,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  Mst  Per  case . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  . 

White,  Mss  .  14.00 

White,  Is  . . . . 

Blue  Fin,  %s . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . . . 

Striped,  1^3  . . . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  MsS  .  ...... 

Yellow,  is  .  ...... 


1.15 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 


4.00 

2.26 


1.40 

1.50 

2.66 

2.90 

2.60 

2.65 


1.80 

4.86 

2.85 

1.60 

2.00 

1.80 

1.90 


t8.76 

t4.76 

t8776 

t4.76 

t3.00 

tie.oo 

t4.60 

8.00 

14.60 
26.00 

7.00 

ll.2i 

6.60 

12.60 
7.00 

18.26 
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‘B  Cans  are  Best  Cans 


Boyle  Cans 


ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 

Phone  Wolfe  6300 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Maspeth,  N.  Y. 


‘DAD”  LOWEREE 


tl(  East  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City 

SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 

CARLE  COOLING 
Salee  Manager 

“CHARLIE”  UNRUH  “I 

“ED”  WOELPER,  Seafood  Can  Dept. 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


•BILL”  RIGHTOR  JR. 
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The  Markets 

BALTIMORE,  AUGUST  12.  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Drought  Only  Slightly  Relieved — Too  Cold  and  Dry  in 
Sections — Unreasonable  Low  Prices  On  Spot  Toma¬ 
toes  —  Corn  Will  Improve  —  Peas  Better  —  Canners 
Should  Take  Advantage  of  Their  Opportunity. 

PARTIAL  RELIEF  —  Our  Weekly  Review,  last 
week,  had  not  reached  all  of  our  readers  before 
the  extreme  droughty  conditions  therein  referred 
to  were  threatened  with  relief.  But  this  was  more  of 
a  threat  than  a  reality  in  most  localities.  Saturday  and 
Sunday  saw  rains  and  cooler  weather  which  promised 
a  continuation  of  the  rains,  and  that  the  drought  would 
be  effectively  broken.  These  took  place  in  the  Tri- 
States  and  in  the  great  central  Western  canning 
regions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Missouri-Arkansas 
region.  What  was  received  was  welcome  but  it  was  far 
from  what  was  needed,  and  now  many  of  these  regions 
are  complaining  that  it  is  now  too  cold,  as  well  as  too 
dry.  So  it  is  not  possible  to  report  progress  this  week 
for  canners’  crops,  unless  the  signs,  which  are  quite 
promising  as  we  write,  develop  into  real  rains  and  over 
widespread  territories.  The  drought  has  not  been  re¬ 
lieved  up  to  this  time. 

A  very  plentiful  amount  of  Crop  Reports  this  week 
shows  you  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  all  crops  and 
in  all  sections,  and  you  will  note  a  uniform  complaint 
of  too  dry  and  too  cold,  and  only  percentages  of  crop 
yield  indications.  Only  once  in  a  while  is  a  canner  able 
to  say  that  he  has  promise  of  a  full  crop  in  good  con¬ 
dition. 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  now  at  the  most  dangerous 
period  of  the  tomato  crop.  If  torrental  rains,  especially 
if  accompanied  by  high  winds,  should  set  in  now  they 
would  about  ruin  the  prospects  for  a  tomato  yield.  It 
was  just  at  this  time  last  year  that  the  small-sized 
cyclone,  with  terrific  rains,  set  in  and  wiped  out  all 
hopes  for  a  tomato  crop  in  the  Tri-States.  The  crop 
was  on  the  vines  when  it  struck  out  of  the  Northeast, 
but  it  was  off  the  vines  when  the  storm  was  over.  And 
the  Tri-States  had  the  poorest  tomato  yield,  for  the 
acreage,  in  its  history.  So  it  becomes  a  delicate  ques¬ 
tion:  enough  rain  but  not  too  much  and  gently  admin¬ 


istered.  -The  response  to  our  requests  for  information 
on  crop  conditions  this  past  week,  was  fine.  Let’s  have 
more  of  them  this  week,  please. 

Tomatoes— The  early  crop  of  tomatoes  has  come  on, 
but  at  best  has  been  of  only  moderate  quality.  The 
fresh  market  has  been  so  hungry  for  tomatoes  that  the 
growers  have  picked  them  green,  or  nearly  so — too 
green  for  cannery  use  —  offered  them,  if  grown  on 
contract,  and  when  turned  down  disposed  of  them  in 
the  wholesale  markets,  as  they  intended.  The  canners 
have  gotten  some  but  not  many,  and  the  amount  of 
goods  packed  to  date  is  not  worth  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  They  have  all  gone  out  as  soon  as  ready,  because 
buyers  are  urging  early  shipments  and  trying  to  get 
them  by  every  means  in  their  power.  And  yet  there 
have  been  enough  canned  to  make  a  decided  effect  upon 
the  spot  tomato  market  prices.  They  had  driven  the 
$1.25  spot  No.  2  tomato  price  down  to  $1.05  last  week, 
and  now  they  have  gotten  it  below  the  dollar  mark, 
and  promise  it  will  go  lower.  The  future  price  was 
80c  to  85c,  and  with  new  goods  being  delivered  the 
buyers  seem  to  think  that  the  market  ought  to  assume 
the  future  price  basis.  There  is  no  basis  in  sense  for 
such  a  claim,  and  it  is  the  canners’  fault  only  that  the 
spot  price  is  not  today  $1.25.  There  have  not  been 
enough  goods  packed  to  bring  the  price  down  to  the 
dollar,  and  the  jobbers  who  may  have  been  able  to  get 
deliveries  on  future  bought  at  80c,  are  not  selling  them 
on  that  basis.  At  least  the  buyers  are  not  foolish.  If 
the  canners  asked  $1.15  for  standard  No.  2s  they  could 
get  it  today,  but  only  so  long  as  canners  who  have  the 
tomatoes  ask  it.  If  a  broker  gets  one  lot  below  that 
price  all  the  world  soon  knows  it,  and  is  told  the  lower 
price  is  the  market.  Old  stuff  ?  Sure,  and  we  have  said 
it  often  and  we  will  say  it  again,  because  each  year  a 
few  more  canners  take  the  selling  of  their  goods  into 
their  own  hands,  and  actually  market  them.  The  in¬ 
dustry  is  learning  to  become  merchandisers,  despite 
all  the  signs  to  the  contrary.  No.  3s  continue  at  $1.40 
to  $1.50,  and  10s  at  $5.  These  prices  with  2s  at  $1  to 
$1.10,  ought  to  hold  right  on  through  the  season,  until 
the  sharp  advance  comes  about  the  end  of  canning 
times,  as  it  will. 

We’d  like  to  ask  every  tomato  canner  in  the  business 
to  read  the  closing  paragraphs  in  the  Gulf  States  Mar¬ 
ket  this  week,  applying  to  bean  prices  and  the  poor 
canners  who  cut  their  price;  and  then  apply  the  same 
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thing  to  tomatoes,  for  it  is  more  certain  to  come  true 
with  regard  to  canned  tomatoes,  this  fall,  than  it  was 
with  beans. 

But  if  you  must  give  the  buyer  a  present  of  10c  to 
20c  per  dozen  on  your  tomatoes,  make  it  as  a  gift  dis¬ 
tinct  and  call  it  such,  so  that  he  will  know  you  are 
a  boob,  and  do  not  know  the  value  of  your  goods. 

Com — Everybody  believes  that  the  com  market  is 
going  to  get  better  and  so  do  we.  There  is  no  promise 
for  anything  but  a  fair  pack,  if  not  actually  a  short 
one;  and  the  carryover  is  nothing  to  worry  about. 
Corn  prices  need  only  the  confidence  of  the  corn  can- 
ners,  and  a  determination  to  keep  the  quality  up.  Mar¬ 
ket  prices  everywhere  are  gaining  strength  and  are 
slightly  higher,  and  the  buyers  expect  higher  prices. 

Peas — The  disappointing  outcome  of  the  pea  can¬ 
ning  season  has  put  peas  in  a  very  strong  position. 
Canners  who  have  any  surplus  have  withdrawn  from 
the  market  and  rightly  so.  They  must  deliver  the  fu¬ 
tures  on  their  books.  Do  that  and  then  wait  for  the 
market  to  catch  its  second  wind,  and  you  will  get  bet¬ 
ter  prices  for  all  you  have  left.  Peas  will  be  strong 
property  long  before  Convention  time.  Prices  have 
been  advanced  in  this  market.  And  it  has  only  just 
begun.  Lots  of  the  ‘wise’  buyers  are  not  covered ;  they 
could  not  be  fooled  into  believing  that  there  would  not 
be  a  whale  of  a  pack  of  peas  in  1929,  just  as  they  ex¬ 
pected  in  all  other  canned  items,  and  have  failed  and 
will  fail  to  see  this  season.  Evidently  they  believed 
their  own  stories,  concocketed  in  the  snows  and  ice  of 
January  and  February. 

Beans— The  hot,  dry  weather  and  the  beetles  have 
played  havoc  with  beans,  and  the  pack  will  be  only  a 
shadow  of  what  the  canners  intended.  But  the  great 
consideration  is  that  people  like  good  canned  string¬ 
less  beans,  and  will  pay  good  prices  for  them.  It  only 
remains  for  the  canners  to  give  them  that  kind  of  a 
product  and  to  ask  a  sufficient  price  for  it. 

Fruits — More  of  the  “wise’  buyers  who  would  not 
believe  the  frost  story  of  California  and  the  injury  to 
fruits  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country  due  to  the  unfavor¬ 
able,  unseasonable  weather  of  the  year,  are  growling 
now  that  it  is  an  outrage.  But  they  will  pay  the  price 
or  go  without,  and  the  people  will  not  go  without,  so 
others  will  get  their  trade  if  they  see  “wise”  ones  do 
not  buy.  Because  canned  fruit  is  high  on  merit,  and 
not  on  market  manipulation.  All  fruits  are  good  prop¬ 
erty  and  will  continue  so.  Peaches  lead  the  selling  in 
California  now,  and  R.  S.  P.  cherries  seem  to  be  get¬ 
ting  better  every  day  in  price. 

Salmon — The  salmon  canners  had  the  proper  busi¬ 
ness  spirit  in  announcing  higher  prices  on  this  year’s 
packs  than  last  year,  even  in  face  of  better  packs,  be¬ 
cause  the  market  is  cleaned  up,  and  demand  will  take 
the  packs. 

Shrimp— They  have  been  striking  shrimp  in  various 
sections  this  past  fortnight,  and  it  is  lucky  they  have. 
The  market  was  just  about  bare  of  canned  shrimp  and 
will  need  all  the  canners  can  produce.  Some  Florida 
canners  who  had  not  been  able  to  run  for  some  seasons 
have  had  quite  good  runs,  and  so  at  other  points. 
Shrimp  are  peculiar.  The  canners  and  fishermen  never 
know  when  or  where  they  will  turn  up,  nor  how  long 
they  may  last.  Down  in  Alabama  where  the  season 
opened  on  the  1st,  the  supply  has  been  fair  and  of 
quite  good  size,  promising  a  good  season. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,'* 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.** 

Interest  Centers  On  New  Packings  —  Pea  Shortage 
Understood  —  Expect  Com  to  Improve  —  Tomatoes 
Better — Fruits  Doing  Well — Difference  of  3c  Per 
Can  Between  Spot  and  Future  Tomato  Prices  — 
Southern  Tomatoes  Withdrawn  On  Futures. 

New  York,  August  8,  1929. 

\TCHING  NEW  PACKS^Interest  in  the  new 
pack  situation  is  the  dominating  feature  of  the 
week’s  news  in  canned  foods,  with  spot  mar¬ 
kets  of  secondary  importance.  With  the  pea  pack  for 
the  year  abount  over,  it  is  obvious  that  the  country 
faces  a  shortage  on  some  grades,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  market,  from  a  statistical  standpoint,  is  extremely 
favorable  from  the  seller’s  viewpoint.  Tomatoes  are 
also  looking  a  little  better,  while  trade  interests  are 
inclined  to  hold  out  hope  for  an  early  revival  in  can¬ 
ned  corn,  which  has  been  the  weakest  item  in  the  list 
for  some  time  past.  Fruits  are  doing  well,  and  the 
canned  fish  situation  is  fairly  strong.  All  in  all,  the 
outlook  for  the  new  season,  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
canner  and  distributor,  is  a  bright  one. 

Southern  Tomatoes— There  has  been  a  good  volume 
of  business  booked  during  the  week  on  new  pack  toma¬ 
toes,  and  while  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  this 
trading  represented  covering  by  wholesale  grocers 
against  short  sales  made  to  the  retail  trade,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  good  deal  of  it  is  prompted  by  the  general 
strength  in  the  canned  foods  market,  and  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  good  season  on  tomatoes  as  well.  Future  2s 
are  quoted  at  821/^  cents  a  dozen,  cannery,  which  is 
371/^  cents  under  the  spot  price  on  the  few  1928  pack 
tomatoes  available.  This  represents  a  cut  of  a  trifle 
over  3  cents  per  can,  and  it  is  expected  that  consump¬ 
tion  will  be  materially  stimulated  once  grocers  are  able 
to  get  tomatoes  back  to  the  relatively  low  price  basis 
usually  prevailing  on  this  staple.  New  pack  Is  are 
quoted  at  521/4  to  55  cents  per  dozen,  with  3s  at 
$1,221/4  to  $1.25  and  10s  at  $3.75  to  $4.00  per  dozen  at 
canneries.  For  immediate  delivery,  canners  are  quot¬ 
ing  substantial  premiums,  and  are  putting  through 
some  business  at  the  advanced  levels.  The  future  prices 
above  quoted  apply  in  most  instances  to  shipments  to 
be  made  from  September  15th  on.  Many  southern 
packers  have  withdrawn  from  the  market  on  futures, 
and  are  firm  in  the  belief  that  prices  will  be  substanti¬ 
ally  higher  within  a  month  or  so. 

Western  Tomatoes — ^While  many  Indiana  packers 
have  withdrawn  from  the  market  on  1929  packs,  there 
are  some  offerings  reported,  with  standard  2s  quoted 
at  90  cents  at  the  factory  and  3s  at  $1.30  per  dozen, 
with  10s  in  most  instances  firm  at  $4.00.  Spots  are  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  a  resale  proposition,  at  nominal 
prices,  in  all  instances. 

Peas — Spots  are  firming  up  in  sympathy  with  the 
bullish  advices  on  new  packs.  The  question  of  pro 
rata  deliveries  on  some  grades  is  understood  to  have 
already  come  up  with  Wisconsin  packers  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  although  canners  oversold  on  future  contracts 
are  making  every  effort  to  pick  up  small  blocks  from 
other  packers  in  order  to  round  out  deliveries  against 
their  committments.  As  might  be  expected  under  these 
circumstances,  prices  are  extremely  strong.  Better 
buying  of  southern  standards  has  developed  on  the 
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firmer  market  on  Western  packs,  and  standard  4s  are 
extremely  difficult  to  locate  at  90  cents  with  some  pack¬ 
ers  asking  5  cents  over  that  figure  on  whatever  unsold 
stocks  they  may  have  on  hand.  Sales  are  reported  to 
have  been  made  at  95  cents,  which  is  an  advance  of  10 
cents  per  dozen  within  the  past  fortnight.  Fancy  sift¬ 
ings  are  likewise  firm  and  closely  sold  up. 

Com — Reports  from  the  South  indicate  that  Nature 
is  taking  a  hand  in  the  corn  situation,  and  with  crop 
reports  generally  unfavorable,  canners  have  shown  less 
tendency  to  take  on  future  business  at  85  cents,  al¬ 
though  some  offerings  are  still  to  be  noted  at  that  fig¬ 
ure.  Spots  are  held  at  from  85  to  95  cents,  according 
to  brand  and  seller.  Western  corn  packers  are  a  little 
more  bullish  on  the  future  outlook,  although  the  spot 
market  is  still  extremely  easy,  with  reports  of  offer¬ 
ings  of  standard  2s  at  80  cents  per  dozen  at  canneries. 
This  figure  is  5  cents  under  the  inside  asking  prices 
on  futures  in  most  instances. 

California  Fruits — There  has  been  a  little  more  book¬ 
ing  of  new  packs  this  week,  although  many  distribu¬ 
tors  as  yet  have  not  confirmed  on  their  season’s  re¬ 
quirements.  A  number  of  buyers,  however,  appear  to 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  deferring  action  any  longer,  and  packers  are 
looking  for  a  substantial  volume  of  business  within  the 
next  several  weeks.  All  of  the  principal  factors  in  the 
California  fruit  market  are  holding  firm  at  their  open¬ 
ing  prices,  and  the  independents  as  well  are  showing 
strong  price  views.  Eastern  holdings  of  spot  Califor¬ 
nia  fruits  are  not  large,  and  distributors  will  require 
early  shipments  on  some  varieties  from  the  new  pack. 

S^mon — Opening  prices  on  new  pack  Alaska  salmon, 
showing  advances  over  1928  levels  on  most  grades,  are 
about  in  line  with  what  the  trade  had  looked  for,  but 
the  volume  of  business  as  yet  has  been  rather  light. 
Buyers  are  studying  the  pack  situation  rather  closely 
to  determine  their  course  of  action  in  operating  on  new 
packs,  with  many  apparently  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  let  the  packers  carry  the  load 
until  the  heaviest  consuming  season  is  reached.  This, 
notwithstanding  predictions  on  the  part  of  Pacific 
Coast  salmon  interests  that  early  advances  in  salmon 
prices  may  be  looked  for.  Pack  totals  of  the  principal 
salmon  canning  companies  are  understood  to  show 
material  reductions  from  1928  totals,  and  with  the 
carryover  from  last  year  negligible,  the  statistical 
position  of  the  market  is  quite  strong.  Spot  stocks  of 
salmon  are  not  large,  and  the  market  here  is  firming 
up  in  sympathy  with  the  higher  basis  prevailing  on 
the  Coast. 

Pineapple  —  Reports  from  the  Coast  tell  of  resale 
business  on  some  sizes  and  grades  of  new  pack  Ha¬ 
waiian  pineapple  at  advances  over  the  opening  basis. 
Thus  far,  however,  there  has  been  no  trading  of  this 
nature  reported  in  the  local  market.  Eastern  distribu¬ 
tors,  in  most  cases,  booked  a  substantial  volume  of 
business  on  new  pack  pineapple,  this  item  having  been 
a  consistently  strong  product  for  several  years  past. 
As  a  result  of  this  situation,  jobbers  are  well  provided 
for  on  their  private  label  business  for  some  months  to 
come.  Distributors  here  are  greatly  interested  in  re¬ 
ports  of  the  developing  of  pineapple  canning  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  reported  plans  of  one  large  com¬ 
pany  to  endeavor  to  develop  production  in  the  Fiji 
Islands. 

Eastern  Fruits — Freakish  weather  throughout  the 
East  has  adversely  affected  fruit  crops  in  New  York, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  market  for  Eastern 
fruits  has  firmed  up  in  consequence.  R.  s.  p.  cherries 


are  understood  to  be  a  good  pack,  however,  and  buy¬ 
ers  are  looking  for  full  deliveries.  Short  deliveries 
are  looked  for  on  some  grades  of  berries,  however. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


No  Overproductions  Indicated  —  All  Good  Property  — 
Better  Interest  In  Corn—  Corn  Points  Upwards — Dis¬ 
appointing  Pea  Pack— No  Standard  Under  $1— Pimi- 
entos  Meet  Favor — Hoping  for  Better  Fruit  Prices — 
Grapefruit  to  Sell  Quickly. 

Chicago,  August,  8,  1929. 

O  OVERPRODUCTIONS — As  the  maturity  of  the 
staple  vegetable  crops  becomes  almost  a  reality 
buyers  are  beginning  to  see  that  there  will  be 
no  overproductions.  With  excellent  luck  there  may  be 
a  fair  production  in  some  districts  but  for  the  whole 
producing  area  it  is  certain  that  no  oversupply  can  be 
secured.  This  assurance  coupled  with  the  knowledge 
of  conservative  acreage  to  start  with  has  restored  con¬ 
fidence  on  the  part  of  buyers,  and  it  is  the  general  view 
that  all  canned  vegetables  will  be  good  property.  Even 
such  lowly  items  as  beets,  carrots  and  even  canned 
turnips  and  turnip  greens  will  hold  up  their  heads  and 
demand  respect  this  season.  Many  small  packers  have 
been  welcoming  big  buyers,  direct  deals,  with  inside 
confidential  concessions  which  they  would  not  think 
of  giving  to  their  “regular”  trade.  These  big  interests 
have  created  such  an  unrest  among  other  distributors 
as  to  create  a  considerable  loss  of  confidence,  and  no¬ 
body  left  to  whom  to  sell  most  of  their  pack  except 
these  same  big  interests  who  are  now  naming  their 
own  prices.  The  natural  result  of  such  a  situation  must 
be  a  combining  of  selling  interests  of  the  smaller 
people,  with  a  central  headquarters  who  can  talk 
turkey  to  overbearing  buyers  in  a  manner  which  a 
small,  lone,  desperate  packer  could  not  do. 

It  is  likely  that  the  1929  crops  will  be  marketed  with 
considerable  application  of  above  outlined  principles,  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  the  point  were  talk  is  to  crystallize 
into  action. 

Com — Interest  substantially  better;  with  strength¬ 
ening  prices.  There  are  very  few  isolated  canners  who 
will  take  future  standards  at  85c;  but  no  concessions 
regardless  of  quantity  involved. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  the  trade  wake  up 
in  a  few  weeks  to  see  the  entire  corn  situation  re¬ 
adjusted  and  an  uphill  market  established  for  the  next 
12  months. 

Everything  points  upward  on  corn;  there  are  no 
weak  pins  in  the  situation. 

A  few  high-priced  new  crop  being  quoted  out  of 
Baltimore,  asking  price  $1  dozen  for  No.  2  standards; 
but  as  far  as  we  can  observe  no  heavy  supporters. 

Very  few  canners  will  accept  any  regular  future  to¬ 
mato  orders,  this  applies  for  all  States  which  make  any 
pretense  of  taking  any  fair  share  of  Chicago  business. 

Not  much  change  in  prices  as  those  who  did  not 
cover  with  early  contracts  seem  content  to  let  things 
rest  rather  than  bid  up  the  market  at  this  premature 
date. 

Peas — Crop  has  been  completed  in  all  neighboring 
States  except  northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Pro¬ 
duction  has  been  unquestionably  sub-normal.  The 
slightly  increased  acreage  is  not  sufficient  to  oifset  the 
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disappointment  in  expected  cases  per  acre.  Full  stand¬ 
ard  peas  are  now  hardly  obtainable  under  $1  dozen  with 
every  likelihood  of  further  strength  in  price.  Not  much 
change  in  prices  of  other  grades. 

Pimiento  Peppers — New  Georgia  pack  now  coming 
into  this  market.  Quality  exceptionally  good ;  the  more 
progresive  operators  in  that  district  are  now  producing 
a  “fire  peeled”  pack  which  is  superior  to  any  imported 
goods  regardless  of  price.  Discriminating  buyers  are 
quick  to  discern  this  progress  and  are  switching  their 
best  private  label  from  imported  to  Georgia  domestic. 

For  an  industry  that  has  climbed  from  practically 
nothing  since  the  war  they  are  entitled  to  credit. 

California  Fruits — The  peeve  against  excessive  open¬ 
ing  prices  still  prevails ;  if  in  want  of  some  excitement 
in  the  form  of  an  artistic  tirade  against  conditions  one 
has  only  to  make  a  call  on  one  of  several  buyers  here. 

One  buyer  for  instance  had  a  contract  “firm  at  7  Vo 
per  cent  under  opening”;  he  is  greatly  worried  where 
to  unload  his  purchase  without  a  loss. 

There  are  rumors  of  some  whispered  deals  at  special 
figures  but  details  are  hard  to  get.  Suffice  to  say  that 
Chicago  buyers  are  looking  for  at  least  some  easement 
in  coast  prices. 

Grapefruit — New  crop  prices  will  be  named  in  about 
10  days.  Well-posted  operators  predict  that  it  will  all 
sell  up  in  48  hours,  as  the  situation  in  Florida  account 
destruction  of  groves  through  quarantine  regulations 
will  create  a  short  pack.  Furthermore,  absolute  pro¬ 
hibition  against  shipments  from  large  areas  will  put 
fresh  grapefruit  at  a  premium  and  a  bigger  drag  than 
ever  on  the  canned  product.  Established  quality  can- 
ners  expect  to  have  to  make  allotment  of  capacity  to 
their  regular  trade,  and  grapefruit  is  too  delicate  a 
product  to  attract  many  amateurs  into  relieving  this 
unforeseen  shortage. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '  The  Canning  Trade." 


Hot,  Dry  Weather  Continues — Crops  Being  Affected — 
Runs  of  An  Hour  or  So  Have  Been  Made — August 
Pack  Must  Be  Very  Ught-r— Buyers  Wiring  for  Ship- 
Ments  —  No  Offerings  of  Futures  —  Few  Cars  of 
Beans  Left — Trying  to  Contract  Fall  Beans  to  Fill 
Contracts. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  August  8,  1929. 

EATHER — Hot,  dry  weather  continues  to  pre¬ 
vail  throughout  the  Ozarks.  During  the  past 
week,  light  local  showers  reported  from  a  few 
points  in  Southwest  Missouri,  but  in  each  instance 
these  showers  covered  only  a  small  area.  On  the  1st 
instant,  about  6  P.  M.,  we  had  a  good  shower  here  in 
Springfield,  which  as  reported  by  the  weather  bureau 
totaled  1.10.  It  was  found,  however,  that  this  shower 
was  confined  almost  entirely  to  corporate  limits  of  the 
city,  hence  did  not  extend  out  into  the  rural  districts. 
We  have  no  reports  of  any  local  showers  in  Northwest 
Arkansas,  and  in  that  section,  tomato  crop  and  farm 
crops  of  all  kinds  are  being  seriously  affected.  Unless 
we  can  be  favored  with  a  good  rainfall  within  the  next 
few  days,  extending  throughout  Southwest  Missouri 
and  Northwest  Arkansas,  crop  conditions  will  become 
deplorable. 

Tomato  Crop— We  find  that  where  the  fields  of  to¬ 
matoes  have*  been  given  proper  cultivation,  that  the 


plants  are  standing  the  hot,  dry  weather  as  well  as  can 
be  expected,  but  the  average  field  which  was  set  with 
plants  late  in  the  season,  have  not  made  the  proper 
growth.  We  observe  that  the  fruit  which  is  on  the 
vines  from  the  earliest  setting  of  plants  in  the  fields, 
is  being  seriously  affected  by  the  hot,  dry  weather. 
What  proportion  of  this  fruit  will  be  a  total  loss,  can¬ 
not  be  told  at  this  time.  The  writer  has  personally  in¬ 
spected  fields  of  tomatoes  which  were  set  the  last  half 
of  June,  and  finds  the  vines  unusually  small  for  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  it  seems  doubtful  about  such 
fields  producing  any  ripe  fruit,  whatever,  earlier  than 
about  September  1st.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  such  fields  to  produce  anything  like  the  average 
tonnage  yield  of  tomatoes  per  acre,  even  if  we  did  not 
have  a  killing  frost  until  very  late  in  October. 

Tomato  Packing — Some  few  canners  made  two  light 
runs  of  about  one  hour  each  in  packing  tomatoes  last 
week,  and  the  total  pack  of  such  canners  for  the  week 
run  100  cases  of  No.  2  tomatoes  or  less.  There  will 
likely  be  a  larger  number  of  canners  who  will  make 
one  or  two  light  runs  of  maybe  not  more  than  one  hour 
each  time  during  the  present  week.  Some  canners, 
however,  will  not  be  able  to  make  their  first  runs  be¬ 
fore  the  week  starting  the  12th  instant.  It  is  very 
plain  to  be  seen  that  the  August  pack  of  tomatoes  in 
the  Ozarks  will  be  very  light,  indeed.  We  know  of  two 
canners,  each  of  whom  had  a  few  fairly  early  fields  of 
tomatoes  and  who  have  packed  up  to  this  time  a  car¬ 
load  of  2s  standard  tomatoes.  These  cars  have  been 
sold  for  early  shipment  at  $1  per  doezn,  factory  points. 

Early  Shipments — Jobbing  grocers  are  still  clammor- 
ing  for  early  shipment  cars  of  new  pack  tomatoes. 
They  have  gone  so  far  as  to  wire  orders  to  brokers 
specifying  that  they  must  have  a  car  of  tomatoes 
shipped  by  a  certain  date.  These  jobbers  are  not  to 
be  blamed  for  wanting  the  tomatoes,  however,  it  is 
ridiculous  for  them  to  expect  a  canner  to  take  business 
on  tomatoes  with  specified  date  for  shipment,  when 
probably  the  canner  has  not  packed  a  total  of  100  cases 
of  tomatoes.  Some  of  these  jobbers  are  making  offers 
of  $1  to  $1.10  for  straight  cars  of  2s  standards,  prob¬ 
ably  having  in  mind  that  the  price  will  tempt  the  can¬ 
ner  to  confirm  the  sale,  although  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  the  canner  to  do  so  and  make  shipment 
at  the  time  the  buyers  specify.  In  addition  to  this  fact, 
every  jobbing  grocer  who  has  any  order  placed  for 
future  tomatoes  for  shipment  from  the  Ozarks  is  ask¬ 
ing  for  early  shipment  on  at  least  one  carload  of  toma¬ 
toes,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  canners  to  comply 
with  all  of  these  requests. 

Future  Tomatoes — We  do  not  know  of  any  offerings 
of  future  tomatoes  on  the  market  at  this  time  in  cans 
of  any  size.  Canners  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  to¬ 
mato  crop  situation,  and  the  various  hazards  they  must 
assume  between  now  and  the  probable  date  of  ship¬ 
ment,  and  in  addition  to  that  fact,  these  canners  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  market  price  on  tomatoes  will  continue 
to  advance,  so  there  is  no  temptation  on  the  part  of 
canners  to  take  additional  business  at  this  time,  under 
existing  unfavorable  crop  conditions. 

Green  Beans — There  are  a  few  carloads  of  green 
beans  in  canners’  hands,  unsold  in  the  Ozarks.  What 
few  surplus  cars  are  obtainable  now  are  in  No,  2  cuts, 
standard  grade,  at  $1  to  $1.05  per  dozen;  extra  stand¬ 
ard  grade,  $1.10  to  $1.15  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory 
points  wherever  these  beans  are  located.  We  doubt  if 
it  would  be  possible  to  buy  a  total  of  fifteen  cars  of 
these  beans  in  the  entire  Ozark  packing  district. 
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Fall  Bean  Acreage  —  Some  few  canners  who  sold 
heavily  of  future  green  beans,  are  attempting  to  con¬ 
tract  some  fall  acreage  so  that  sufficient  number  of 
cars  can  be  packed  to  enable  these  canners  to  fill  their 
future  sales  in  full.  Just  what  success  these  canners 
will  have  in  contracting  their  bean  acreage  is  extremely 
uncertain.  From  the  spring  seeding,  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  bean  growers  in  the  district  whose  yield  of  beans 
was  so  small  they  did  not  realize  from  their  crop  more 
than  enough  to  pay  for  their  bean  seed  and  their  fer¬ 
tilizer.  When  such  conditions  prevail,  growers  are 
dissatisfied  with  growing  beans  on  contract. 

Blackberries — It  would  be  possible  at  present  to  pick 
up  probably  two  or  three  straight  cars  of  No.  2  stand¬ 
ard  blackberries,  water,  E/L  cans  at  $1.10  to  $1.15  per 
dozen,  factory  points,  Missouri.  Some  canners  of  black¬ 
berries  who  have  part  cars,  would  probably  sell  at' $1.15 
to  $1.20  and  hold  for  shipment  in  cars  with  tomatoes. 
The  blackberries  we  have  mentioned  are  all  packed 
from  the  wild  variety,  which  grows  to  such  high  qual¬ 
ity  in  Missouri.  The  total  blackberry  pack  by  Missouri 
canners  is  about  40  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  pack 
of  1928. 

Looking  Ahead — We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  if 
we  could  have  a  good  general  soaking  rainfall  through¬ 
out  Southwest  Missouri  and  Northwestern  Arkansas 
before  the  close  of  the  present  week,  and  good  average 
weather  conditions  should  prevail  from  that  time  on 
into  late  October,  that  Missouri  and  Arkansas  tomato 
canners  would  likely  be  able  to  pack  this  season  only 
a  very  moderate  size  pack  of  canned  tomatoes.  If  there 
is  no  relief,  however,  very  soon,  the  tomato  pack  will 
undoubtedly  prove  very  disappointing,  indeed,  in 
volume.  Every  canner  fully  believes,  however,  that  any 
unsold  surplus  cars  can  be  marketed  at  about  whatever 
price  the  canner  fixes  on  same. 

THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Season  Opens  With  Favorable  Supplies  and 
Outlook  —  Hope  for  Good  Season  —  New  Planted 
Oysters  Doing  Well  —  The  Bean  Cut-price  Packer 
Stung — A  Lesson  On  Salesmanship. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  8,  1929. 

HRIMP  -The  canning  season  for  shrimp  opened  in 
Alabama  on  August  1st  and  it  has  been  moving 
along  very  nicely  up  to  now.  Weather  conditions 
have  ben  good  and  the  shrimp  in  Mobile  Bay  have  been 
of  suitable  size  to  can,  with  the  prospects  of  them  get¬ 
ting  larger  as  the  season  advances,  so  things  are  look¬ 
ing  favorable. 

There  is  every  indication  of  a  good  season  ahead  for 
the  Alabama  shrimp  packers  and  it  is  up  to  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation,  because  shrimp  is  the 
only  pack  that  the  sea  food  factories  in  Alabama  will 
be  able  to  turn  out,  as  .the  heavy  freshet  of  last  spring 
destroyed  the  oysters  on  the  Alabama  reefs  and  there 
will  not  be  enough  available  of  the  new  growth  planted 
by  the  Conservation  Department  of  Alabama  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  factories  this  season. 

The  sea  food  canning  industry  has  been  hard  hit  and 
it  will' require  an  extraordinarily  good  season  to  put 
them  on  their  feet  again.  How  the  shrimpers  and 
shrimp-pickers  have  lived  through  it  all,  is  certainly 
the  “Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World,”  because  there  has 
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not  been  enough  activity  in  the  sea-  food  line  in  Ala¬ 
bama  these  past  twelve  months  to  feed  half  of  the 
people  engaged  in  the  business  six  months ;  therefore 
they  now  deserve  to  receive  their  reward  for  their 
faithfulness  and  sacrifice  in  the  shape  of  a  good  price 
for  their  merchandise  and  a  bumper  shrimp  crop. 

The  raw  headless  shrimp  business  is  moving  along 
about  as  well  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  The  trade  is  taking  the  medium  size  shrimp 
very  cautiously  and  there  are  no  large  prawn  to  be  had 
in  this  section  at  this  time. 

Oysters — Emory  Akridge,  Chief  Oyster  Inspector  of 
the  Conservation  Department  of  Alabama  reports  that 
the  oysters  planted  by  his  department  this  spring, 
after  the  ones  on  the  reefs  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
heavy  freshet,  are  doing  remarkably  well  and  he  is 
going  to  make  a  final  survey  of  the  oysters  on  the  reefs 
next  week  on  order  to  determine  if  the  Alabama  reefs 
should  be  closed  this  season,  or  be  allowed  to  be  worked 
for  the  raw  trade  under  certain  restrictions.  It  does 
look,  however,  that  even  under  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  that  it  would  do  the  reefs-  far  more  good  to 
close  them  entirely  for  this  season  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  thoroughly  replenish  themselves  than  to  dis¬ 
turb  them  in  the  abnormal  condition  that  they  are  in, 
which  will  only  serve  to  retard  their  proper  develop¬ 
ment. 

Stringless  Beans — I  wonder  what  the  “cut  price” 
packer  thinks  of  the  bean  situation  now  that  he  is 
daily  offered  business  at  a  good  price  and  he  has  not 
the  stock  to  take  advantage  of  the  dollars  that  he 
threw  away  on  account  of  being  over-anxious  to  move 
his  pack,  and  his  failure  to  study  the  market  con¬ 
ditions  ? 

His  loss  is  bad  enough,  but  look  at  the  loss  that  he 
may  have  caused  to  other  packers  that  may  have  been 
forced  to  take  the  cut  and  move  some  of  their  pack  in 
order  to  protect  their  credit.  A  break  in  the  market 
when  conditions  justify  is  bad  enough,  but  when  it  is 
unwarranted,  as  in  the  case  of -the  beans  this  year, 
stings  like  iodine  on  a  fresh  wound;  and  don’t  forget 
it  that  the  “price  cutting”  packer  is  feeling  his  full 
share  of  the  sting. 

It  seems  that  some  people  have  a  mania  for  cutting 
prices  and  the  trade  knowing  this,  these  “price  cut¬ 
ters”  seldom  ever  get  the  market  price  for  their  goods, 
but  they  are  usually  forced  to  sell  under  the  market 
price,  because  the  buyers  will  buy  from  the  “standard 
price”  packers  if  they  have  to  pay  the  regular  price  in 
order  to  keep  the  “price  cutters”  in  the  class  that  they 
belong — cheap. 

The  packers  that  have  beans  in  their  warehouses 
are  “sitting  pretty,”  because  if  they  had  the  good 
judgment  and  courage  to  stick  to  their  prices  in  the 
face  of  the  threatened  brakes  in  the  market,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  now  ought  to  cash  in  that  the  buyers  are  hunting 
up  the  packers  for  beans.  This  is  a  good  lesson  to  those 
that  are  young  and  inexperienced  in  the  game  and  that 
were  caught  napping  by  the  buyers. 

t Post-Graduate  Course  —  (By  the  Editor  not  by 
Bayou) — Canners  of  most  every  other  item  of  canned 
foods,  this  season,  should  apply  this  example,  for  when 
canning  time  ends,  they  will  .  find  similar  conditions 
exist  on  all  these  products.  To  avoid  .remorse  refrain 
from  cutting  prices  on  any  canned  foods  fit  to  market, 
and,  per  contra,  advance  your ’’prices.] 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Outlook  Bright  for  a  Complete  Clean-up  —  Peaches 
Moving  Best  of  All — Market  Very  Firm  On  All  Items 
— ^Export  Business  Puzzling  —  Has  Not  Shown  Up 
Yet — Pineapple  Pack  Will  Not  Reach  Expectations 
— Salmon  Opens  At  Higher  Prices  Than  Last  Season. 

San  Francisco,  August  8,  1929. 

Market  —  a  splendid  volume  of  business  on 
canned  fruits  has  been  booked  during  the  past 
•  ten  days  and  leading  canners  are  expressing 
the  opinion  that  the  outlook  is  bright  for  a  complete 
cleanup  of  this  year’s  pack  and  whatever  holdover  there 
is  on  hand  from  last  year.  Despite  intimations  received 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  that  buyers  were 
preparing  to  place  orders  sparingly  for  California  can¬ 
ned  peaches  as  a  form  of  protest  against  the  compara¬ 
tively  high  prices  named,  this  fruit  is  moving  better 
than  almost  anything  else  in  the  list  and  canners  de¬ 
clare  that  there  is  now  no  question  but  that  peaches 
will  be  out  of  first  hands  long  before  another  pack  can 
be  made.  Pears  are  not  moving  quite  as  briskly  as 
some  packers  would  like  to  see  and  here  and  there  some 
cutting  of  prices  is  reported  on  apricots  to  stimulate 
action,  but  this  lacks  much  of  being  general.  On  the 
whole,  the  market  is  in  a  firmer  shape  than  is  usually 
the  case,  following  the  announcement  of  opening  prices. 

So  far,  practically  all  the  business  that  has  been 
booked  on  fruits  is  with  the  domestic  trade,  Europe  and 
the  United  Kingdom  not  having  come  on  the  market, 
as  yet.  Just  what  the  volume  of  export  business  will 
be  this  year,  is  a  question  that  canners  are  not  able  to 
answer,  but  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  stocks  abroad 
are  closely  cleaned  up,  as  is  also  the  case  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  wholesale  trade  is  carrying  light  spot  stocks 
and  retailers  are  buying  only  as  the  goods  are  needed, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  large  chain  store  operators, 
who  sensed  the  situation  in  advance  and  bought  rather 
freely  at  lower  prices. 

Pineapple — Estimates  of  the  pack  of  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple  have  been  revised  during  the  past  few  days  and 
no  canners  will  have  the  pack  that  seemed  likely  a  few 
weeks  ago.  While  fruit  is  of  splendid  quality  it  has 
been  running  a  little  small  in  size  and  this  is  affecting 
the  output  to  quite  an  extent.  It  is  still  believed  that 
the  pack  will  amount  to  more  than  9,000,000  cases,  but 
it  will  likely  lack  much  of  reaching  the  10,000,000  case 
mark  set  by  some  enthusiasts  early  in  the  year.  The 
smaller  size  of  the  fruit  is  affecting  the  output  of  fancy 
grades  and  of  crushed,  especially  the  latter.  When  the 
fruit  runs  large,  there  is  a  thick  layer  of  rich  meat  in 
the  shells,  after  the  cylinder  of  fruit  has  been  cut  out, 
producing  a  large  quantity  of  crushed  pineapple.  When 
the  fruit  is  small  this  layer  is  thin  and  the  output  of 
crushed  is  cut  down  materially.  Some  canners  have 
been  compelled  to  announce  pro  rata  deliveries  on  pine¬ 
apple  right  down  the  line,  while  others  who  booked  a 
more  conservative  business  are  finding  themselves 
short  on  only  a  few  items.  The  most  serious  shortage 
is  on  the  crushed  grades  and  on  some  items  a  sixty 
per  cent  delivery  is  all  that  can  be  promised  at  the 


present  time.  The  peak  of  the  packing  season  has  been 
reached  and  there  will  be  a  gradual  decline  from  now 
on. 

Spinach — Increased  interest  has  been  shown  of  late 
in  canned  spinach,  some  buyers  having  awakened  to 
the  realization  that  they  have  not  purchased  their  full 
requirements  of  this  article.  With  fruits  and  salmon 
selling  at  such  increases  over  last  year’s  prices,  buyers 
are  commencing  to  get  the  opinion  that  higher  prices 
may  be  expected  on  such  items  as  spinach  and  are  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  accordingly. 

Salmon — Formal  opening  prices  on  canned  salmon 
were  named  July  29th  by  the  Alaska  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  follows :  No.  1  Tall  Alaska  Red,  $2.65 ;  Alaska 
King,  $2.25 ;  Coho  or  Medium  Red,  $1.85 ;  Alaska  Pinks, 
$1.65;  Alaska  Chums,  $1.40,  and  Salmon  Pieces,  $2.30. 
Alaska  Red  Sockeye  Halves  are  quoted  at  $2.00  and 
Alaska  Pink  Halves  at  $1.10.  Puget  Sound  Sockeye 
Halves  are  quoted  at  $2.65  and  No.  1  Flat  Puget  Sound 
Pinks  at  $1.80.  These  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco 
and  are  guaranteed  against  the  Alaska  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  decline  until  December  31,  1929.  The  open¬ 
ing  prices  represent  a  substantial  advance  over  those 
of  a  year  ago  and  closely  approximate  the  prices  that 
have  been  prevailing  on  spot  stocks.  An  especially 
heavy  initial  business  is  being  booked  on  Reds,  which 
have  not  been  packed  as  heavily  as  in  1928. 

CANNED  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  INDUSTRY 
IN  CHILE 


IT  is  estimated  by  some  of  the  leading  canneries  in 
Chile  that  the  1929  output  of  canned  fruits  was 
approximately  120,000  cases  of  peaches  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  6,000  cases  of  assorted  fruits  such  as 
cherries,  grapes,  quinces  and  pears,  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  received  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  from  the 
office  of  the  Commercial  Attache  at  Santiago.  While 
statistics  of  actual  exports  are  not  available  for  the 
present  year,  the  quantity  sent  abroad  during  1928,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  recently  compiled,  amounted  to 
562,424  pounds,  valued  at  300,000  pesos  ($36,510). 
This  was  much  less  than  the  shipments  exported  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  year.  Peru  was  again  Chile’s  most 
important  market,  taking  $16,795  (138,000  pesos)  of 
the  total. 

The  existence  of  a  fairly  heavy  carry-over  and  the 
fact  that  canners  were  able  to  purchase  their  fruits  at 
somewhat  lower  prices  have  caused  a  reduction  in  the 
prices  to  the  public. 

Members  of  the  trade  who  have  been  consulted  as  to 
the  1929  vegetable  pack  which  was  harvested  at  the 
normal  time,  seem  to  agree  that  this  totaled  about 
15,000  cases  of  peas  and  5,000  cases  of  tomatoes,  which 
are  by  far  the  most  important  items  of  this  industry. 
Only  small  quantities  of  other  vegetables,  such  as  split 
peas,  string  beans  and  asparagus,  were  canned.  During 
1928  Chile  exported  474,306  pounds  of  vegetables, 
valued  at  262,794  pesos  ($31,982),  or  an  increase  of 
$14,818  (121,755  pesos)  over  the  preceding  year.  As 
with  canned  fruit,  Peru  is  Chile’s  best  market  for  these 
goods,  taking  89,000  pesos  ($10,831)  of  the  total  1928 
exportation.  China,  Argentina,  Bolivia  and  Panama 
follow  in  importance  in  the  order  named,  accounting 
for  a  total  of  150,000  pesos  ($18,255). 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Jobbers’  Canned  Foods  Departments  Take  On  Old-Time  Appearance  as  Strengthening  in 
Statistical  Position  Gives  Indication  of  Bull  Market  During  New  Season — Economic  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  of  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  Outlines  Plans  for  Helping 
Independent  Retail  Grocers — Wholesale  Grocers  Watching  Packers  As  Chicago  Interests 
Continue  Efforts  to  Dispose  of  Unrelated  Lines;  Expect  Packers  to  Campaign  for  Modifica¬ 
tion  of  Consent  Decree. 


CHANGED  VIEW — Wholesale  grocers  and  chain  store  dis¬ 
tributors  are  looking  for  a  real  old-fashioned  market  on 
canned  foods  this  season,  and  there  is  more  activity  in  the 
canned  foods  departments  of  wholesale  grocers’  houses  at  this 
time  than  for  many  years  past.  A  number  of  distributors  “got 
off  on  the  wrong  foot’’  on  canned  foods  this  season.  In  many 
cases  jobbers  have  woefully  misjudged  the  market,  and  have 
sold  futures  at  prices  under  those  at  which  they  will  be  able  to 
deliver.  These  short  sellers  have  been  in  the  market  covering 
on  their  future  sales,  and  this  has  tended  to  strengthen  the 
market  materially. 

Other  distributors,  who  sensed  the  situation  which  has  since 
developed  in  canned  foods,  have  purchased  futures  in  a  large 
way,  and  are  in  very  favorable  position  now  to  reap  the  reward 
of  their  foresightedness. 

Trade  sentiment  is  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief  that  strong 
and  advancing  canned  foods  market  will  be  witnessed  during 
the  new  season  just  getting  under  way,  and  in  consequence  job¬ 
bers  who  are  adequately  covered  on  their  season’s  requirements 
are  reluctant  to  offer  any  of  their  stocks  in  the  resale  market. 

It  has  been  a  number  of  years  since  the  statistical  position  of 
the  canned  foods  market  was  as  favorable  as  at  the  present 
time,  and  jobbers  expect  canned  foods  to  regain  their  dominant 
position  in  the  grocery  field. 

Helping  the  Retailer — The  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  of 
the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  in  outlining  the 
progress  of  its  distribution  study,  says: 

“That  there  is  a  tremendous  field  for  this  work  by  the  whole¬ 
saler  is  shown  by  a  recent  study  made  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  stock  of  a  typical  retail  grocery  store  in  an 
Eastern  city  was  analyzed.  Counting  sizes,  brands  and  com¬ 
modities,  it  was  found  that  the  store  carried  1,745  items — more 
than  twice  the  number  carried  by  a  chain  store  warehouse 
doing  five  times  the  business. 

“In  practically  every  commodity  group  this  store  was  found 
to  have  stocked  duplicate  items  which  burdened  its  turnover 
and  were  the  cause  of  substantial  losses.  For  instance,  in 
spices,  condiments  and  extracts  there  were  164  items,  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  slightly  more  than  3  per  cent  of  sales,  while  con¬ 
stituting  more  than  7.50  per  cent  of  the  inventory,  and  with  a 
turnover  of  only  twice  a  year.  It  is  obvious  that  this  group  lost 
money  that  had  to  be  made  up  by  other  commodities,  and  that 
it  could  have  been  made  to  show  a  profit  by  eliminating  dupli¬ 
cates  and  slow-moving  items. 

“The  records  of  the  study  plainly  show  why  the  store  had 
lost  most  of  its  profits.  In  macaroni,  spaghetti  and  noodles  it 
carried  31  items,  that  accounted  for  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
sales.  Jams  and  jellies  accounted  for  66  items,  which  contrib¬ 
uted  to  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  sales,  but  more  than 
3  per  cent  of  the  inventory,  and  gave  a  turnover  of  but  once  a 
year.  There  were  155  items  of  canned  vegetables,  a  stock  that 
should  have  been  very  profitable;  but  because  of  the  unnecessary 
number  of  items  the  group  furnished  only  5.41  per  cent  of 
sales,  while  constituting  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  inventory, 
and  giving  a  turnover  of  considerably  less  than  twice  a  year. 

“The  indications  are  that  the  majority  of  independent  retail 
grocers  are  losing  profits  from  the  same  cause.  If  the  problem 
is  left  to  the  experience  of  the  retailers  to  solve  it  will  continue 
to  be  a  menace  to  the  wholesale  business.  If  the .  wholesalers 
will  use  their  efforts  to  educate  the  retailers,  the  problem  can  be 
solved  in  a  few  months. 

“The  percentage  of  volume  of  the  retailer  sold  by  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  has  steadily  declined  until  it  now  averages  only 
about  35  per  cent.  This  does  not  mean  a  decreasing  business  on 
the  items  and  lines  sold  by  the  wholesaler,  but  rather  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  variety  of  lines  carried  by  the  average  retailer. 

“Some  advance  figures  of  the  Louisville  Survey  on  this  con¬ 
dition  may  suggest  ways  and  means  whereby  wholesale  grocers 


No.  of 

Total 

Type  of  Store 

Outlets 

Sales 

Grocery  and  Delicatessens.. 

..  1,398 

$34,206,954 

Specialty  Food  Shops . 

..  472 

9,638,170 

Prepared  Meat  Outlets . 

..  502 

8,128,822 

Refreshment  Outlets  . 

..  407 

3,768,974 

Related  Products  . 

..  193 

2,218,782 

can  take  advantage  of  the  condition.  According  to  store  type, 
the  investigation  reveals  the  following: 

804  Complete  Stores  (with  meats  and  fresh  fruits  and 

vegetables)  had  an  average  sales  volume  in  1928  of. .$32,742 
214  Grocery  Stores  (with  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  no 

meats)  had  an  average  sales  volume  of .  11,680 

224  Grocery  Stores  (with  meats  but  no  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables)  had  an  average  sales  volume  of .  15,916 

156  Grocery  Stores  (with  neither  meats  nor  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables)  had  an  average  sales  volume 

of  .  11,651 

“For  purposes  of  the  survey,  the  Louisville  market  was  de¬ 
fined  as  comprising  the  cities  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  New  Al¬ 
bany  and  New  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  The  1920  census  showed  a 
total  population  of  267,981  within  the  corporate  limits  of  these 
three  cities,  and  the  coming  national  census  will  probably  show 
in  the  neighborhood  of  330,000. 

“Reports  were  secured  on  all  sales  at  wholesale  and  retail  in 
grocery  establishments,  and  sales  of  food  and  related  products 
in  all  other  outlets.  Preliminary  figures  indicate  that  a  total  of 
$57,961,702  was  spent  for  food  and  related  products  in  2,972  re¬ 
tail  outlets  during  1928  in  the  Louisville  market  (comprising  the 
three  cities  named  above).  The  number  of  outlets  and  sales 
volumes  according  to  store  types  were  as  follows: 

Average 
per  Store 
$24,468 
20,420 
16,193 
9,260 
11,496 

“In  the  2,972  outlets  there  were  2,960  proprietors  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  conduct  of  their  stores,  and  6,906  selling  and  other 
employees,  making  a  total  of  9,866  persons  engaged  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  foods  and  related  products,  at  retail,  in  the  market 
surveyed.” 

Jobbers  Watch  Packers — With  the  packer  consent  decree 
finally  made  effective,  wholesale  grocers  and  other  interested 
parties  are  watching  for  the  next  step  on  the  part  of  the  big 
Chicago  meat  packers  in  their  efforts  to  remain  in  the  grocery 
business.  The  District  of  Columbia  Supreme  Court  has  given 
the  packers  until  October  2  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
decree,  following  an  appeal  by  representatives  of  the  packers 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  conform  to  the  decree 
at  once  because  of  the  large  transfers  of  property  involved. 
On  October  2  the  packers  will  make  a  showing  before  the  court 
as  to  the  time  which  they  believe  will  be  required  for  the  several 
companies  to  comply  with  the  decree,  and  a  further  extension 
will  be  asked.  It  is  intimated  that  the  packers  feel  that  they 
will  require  at  least  a  full  year  to  liquidate  their  holdings  in 
non-related  lines. 

Reports  from  Chicago  during  the  past  few  weeks  have  inti¬ 
mated  that  at  least  one  of  the  large  meat  packing  companies 
was  determined  to  make  every  effort  to  have  the  terms  of  the 
consent  decree  set  aside  or  modified  so  that  it  could  continue 
to  use  its  large  distributing  facilities  for  the  handling  of  gro¬ 
cery  products.  It  is  believed  in  the  grocery  trade  that  before 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  grace  granted  the  packers  to 
get  rid  of  their  unrelated  lines  further  steps  will  be  taken  by 
one  or  two  of  the  large  meat  packing  companies  to  secure  some 
modification  of  the  decree.  Just  what  direction  these  efforts 
will  take  is,  of  course,  uncertain,  but  wholesale  grocers  appear 
determined  to  keep  close  watch  of  the  situation  and  oppose  with 
unabated  vigor  any  efforts  which  the  Chicago  meat  packers  may 
make  to  re-establish  their  position  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
field. 

Canners  and  specialty  manufacturers  are  also  interested  in 
the  case,  and  it  might  be  said,  with  views  radically  different 
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from  those  held  by  the  grocei’y  trade.  Both  the  canners  and 
specialty  manufacturers  are  directly  interested  in  the  case  be¬ 
cause  of  the  huge  potential  volume  of  buying  of  their  products 
represented  by  the  big  Chicago  packers.  Owing  to  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  however,  neither  the  canners  nor  the  specialty  manu¬ 
facturers  are  in  any  position  to  take  issue  in  the  case,  on  one 
side  or  the  other. 

“This  unquestionably  means  that  the  house  in  question  lost 
money  on  62  per  cent  of  its  orders  and  23  per  cent  of  its  vol¬ 
ume,  and  that  only  38  per  cent  of  its  orders  must  make  up  the 
loss  before  a  profit  could  be  shown  on  the  total  sales  volume. 
It  is  also  plain  that  any  increase  in  the  size  of  the  orders  in  the 
first  group  would  have  added  to  the  total  profit. 

“Something  of  the  same  condition  exists  in  a  great  many 
wholesale  houses,  and  the  remedy  is  obvious.  The  average 
wholesaler  is  reluctant  to  fix  a  limit  on  the  size  of  orders  be¬ 
cause  he  fears  the  resistance  of  retailers  and  the  loss  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  problem  can  be  solved  only  when  the  retailer  under¬ 
stands  that  the  size  of  his  orders  influences  the  price  he  pays 
for  merchandise. 

“One  wholesaler  who  contributed  to  the  Louisville  Survey  has 
been  very  successful  ever  since  he  eliminated  entirely  the  money¬ 
losing  order.  He  vill  not  take  an  order  that  shows  a  loss,  and 
his  orders  average  slightly  more  than  $90.  This  profitable  con¬ 
dition  has  been  brought  a^ut  by  educating  his  retailers  to  know 
(1)  that  they  cannot  exist  without  the  wholesale  distributor,  (2) 
that  their  methods  and  habits  of  buying  have  a  direct  influence 
on  the  prices  they  pay,  (3)  that  when  they  place  an  order  so 
small  that  it  is  unprofitable  they  are  contributing  to  higher 
prices,  and  (4)  that  thieir  interests  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  wholesale  grocer." 

THOROUGH  COOKING  MAKES  COMMERCIALLY 
CANNED  PRODUCTS  SAFE 

From  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  California  State  Department  of 
Public  Health;  Walter  M.  Dickie,  Director. 


The  following  account  of  the  work  of  the  Division 
of  Cannery  Insp^tion  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Health  during  the  past  two  years,  by 
M.  P.  Duffy,  Chief  Cannery  Inspector,  gives  a  detailed 
impression  of  the  methods  used  in  the  proper  packing 
of  California  vegetables  and  fish : 

“The  purpose  of  the  cannery  inspection  law,  primarily,  is  to 
protect  the  public  from  any  possible  outbreaks  of  food  poison¬ 
ing  which  might  be  due  to  canned  products  that  are  insufficient¬ 
ly  '•ooked  or  that  might  be  produced  under  insanitary  condi¬ 
tions.  The  law  also  serves  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
packing  industry,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  now  operating  within  the  State. 

Since  this  law  went  into  effect  in  1925,  there  have  been  no 
outbreaks  of  cases  of  food  poisoning  due  to  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercially  canned  California  products.  Cases  of  botulism  occur 
occasionally  among  individuals  who  may  have  consumed  im¬ 
properly  home-packed  products.  All  such  cases  have  been  traced 
to  insufficient  heating  of  the  products  involved. 

The  State  inspection  of  canneries  is  maintained  through 
funds  contributed  by  the  canners,  w’ho  pay  into  the  State  treas¬ 
ury  a  self-imposed  tax  based  upon  the  number  of  cans  which 
they  purchase  from  the  can  manufacturers.  The  funds  so  accu¬ 
mulated  are  credited  to  the  Cannery  Inspection  Division  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Health  and  their  disbursement  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Fi¬ 
nance,  as  are  all  other  State  funds. 

The  products  which  come  under  inspection  at  the  present 
time  are  olives,  spinach,  asparagus,  string  beans,  salad  vege¬ 
tables,  tomatoes  and  tomato  products,  sardines  and  tuna.  The 
inspection  of  tomatoes  and  tomato  paste,  tomato  puree,  catsup 
and  fish  sauce  pertains  to  the  quantity  of  the  products  used 
for  packing  and  the  sanitation  and  control  of  the  use  of  the 
raw  materials.  There  is  no  prescribed  cook  for  tomato  products, 
such  as  applies  to  the  other  products  that  are  inspected.  The 
regulations  that  have  been  carefully  worked  out  and  are  en¬ 
forced  by  the  Dipision  specify  the  temperature  and  the  holding 
period  for  each  of  the  separate  products  in  accordance  with 
the  size  of  the  cans  and  the  density  of  the  products  within  the 
containers. 

A  State  inspector  is  in  each  cannery  every  operating  day,  or 
several  times  a  day,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  territory 
which  he  may  be  able  to  cover.  He  must  remain  on  duty  when¬ 
ever  the  canner.y  is  operating,  whether  it  be  night  or  day,  Sun¬ 
days  or  holidays.  He  notes  the  sanitation  of  the  plant  in 


general,  the  cleanliness  of  the  equipment.  He  inspects  the  raw 
products,  and  observes  the  methods  of  handling  and  packing. 
He  notes  particularly  the  retorting  or  sterilization  of  the  sealed 
cans  according  to  regulations.  These  products  under  inspection 
must  be  cooked  under  pressure  in  retorts  equipped  according  to 
specifications.  Each  retort  must  have  ample  means  of  deliver¬ 
ing  and  distributing  steam  in  the  retort.  In  the  case  of  products 
cooked  in  glass  jars  under  water,  the  retort  must  be  equipped 
with  a  circulating  pump  to  prevent  formation  of  dead  pockets. 
Retorts  must  have  ample  bleeders  which  are  open  during  the 
entire  cook  to  insure  circulation  of  steam.  Provisions  must  be 
made  for  blowing  out  all  of  the  air  in  the  retort,  by  means  of 
steam,  before  the  actual  cook  time  begins.  Each  retort  must 
have  a  pressure  gauge,  two  suitable  mercury  thermometers  and 
one  recording  thermometer.  All  must  be  in  proper  working 
order,  vented  if  necessary  to  secure  circulation  of  steam  around 
the  bulbs  of  the  thermometers,  and  the  pressure  and  tempera¬ 
ture,  as  shown  by  the  instruments,  must  be  in  agreement  to 
show  that  all  air  is  out  of  the  retort  and  that  the  proper  rela¬ 
tion  of  pressure  and  temperature,  according  to  altitude,  is  main¬ 
tained.  In  the  recording  thermometer  is  a  chart  calibrated  as 
to  time  and  temperature.  This  chart  gives  the  graphic  history 
of  the  cook.  It  shows  when  the  steam  was  turned  on,  when  it 
got  up  to  the  proper  cooking  temperature  and  how  long  it  took, 
how  long  the  cook  was  maintained  and  exactly  at  what  temper¬ 
ature  during  every  minute  of  the  cook,  and  when  the  cook  ended 
and  the  temperature  went  down.  Each  chart  has  been  stamped, 
numbered  and  initialed  by  the  inspector  and  a  record  kept  of 
it.  After  the  cooking  day  is  ended  the  inspector  examines  and 
checks  over  the  chart.  The  retorting  process  is  done  by  a  man 
in  the  employ  of  the  cannery,  but  who  has  been  examined  and, 
if  competent,  licensed  by  the  Chief  Inspector.  This  retort  oper¬ 
ator  must  keep  on  another  record,  and  in  duplicate,  a  complete 
record  of  the  cook.  These  sheets  are  also  stamped,  numbered 
and  initialed  by  the  inspector.  This  sheet  shows  the  number 
of  the  recording  thermometer  chart,  the  number  of  the  retort 
in  which  the  cook  was  made,  the  number  and  size  of  the  cans, 
the  product  contained  therein,  and  clock  time  at  which  the 
steam  was  turned  on,  the  time  at  which  the  cook  got  under  way 
with  all  of  the  air  out  and  the  thermometers  and  pressure 
gauge  in  agreement,  the  readings  of  the  mercury  thermometers, 
recording  thermometer  and  pressure  gauge  at  the  beginning  of 
the  cook,  and  the  readings  at  the  end  of  the  cook,  the  time  the 
cook  ended  and  the  steam  was  turned  off,  and  the  length  of  the 
cook  in  minutes.  The  inspector  afterward  checks  this  retort 
record  against  the  recording  record,  examines  the  batch  of  cans 
cooked,  and  if  all  is  well,  signs  and  releases  the  products.  Each 
retort  is  considered  a  batch  and  the  number  of  that  batch  is 
stamped  or  embossed  on  each  can.  Also,  each  cannery  has  a  reg¬ 
istered  mark  or  code  embossed  in  the  can.  Consequently  the 
history  of  any  particular  can  from  any  cannery  can  be  obtained. 
The  inspector  further  makes  a  daily  report  of  his  findings  and 
w’hat  went  on  in  the  cannery  that  day.  This  he  does  from  a 
note  book  carried  with  him  in  which  he  keeps  a  record  of  the 
day’s  activities  in  the  various  canneries. 

This  is  in  general  the  procedure  for  safeguarding  canned 
foods  under  inspection.  In  addition  to  this  general  outline  there 
are  numerous  other  requirements,  safeguards  and  precautions 
which  are  enforced  according  as  conditions  warrant.” 

Following  is  a  table  which  gives  the  total  number  of  cases 
of  canned  foods  which  were  inspected  by  the  Division  of  Can¬ 
nery  Inspection  during  the  biennial  period: 


1926-1927 


Asparagus  .  2,209,081 

String  beans  .  29,520 

Pumpkin  .  65,629 

Vegetable  salad  .  19,383 

Spinach  .  2,040,479 

Olives  .  458,604 

Cauliflower  . 

Celery  . 

Fish  .  3,882,861 


1927-1928 

2,344,539 

113,827 

73,338 

15,447 

2,968,029 

722,474 

423 

2,716 

3,978,616 


Totals .  8,705,557  10,219,409 
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A  customer  writes  this  advertisement 

for  US^=“We  have  about  a  dozen  of  your 
AMSCO- JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in 
operation  for  the  past  year  and  they 
have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  Our 
packers,  who  use  them,  are  very  much 
enthused  over  the  satisfactory  service 
they  are  giving.” 


ask  the 
packers 
who  use 
them. 


Ask  Your  Canmaker  or  Write  Us. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  New  York  City. 


To  know  how ,  good 
AMSCO-JUNIORS 
really  are- 


MAX  AMS  MACHINES 
For  The  Can-Shop 
360 

Cans  Per  Minute 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

8'Head  Double  End  Flanger 

300  Cans  a  Minute 

This  No.  315-K  Bliss  Automatic 
Flanger  operates  in  the  300  a  min¬ 
ute  line  of  Bliss  High  Speed  Sani¬ 
tary  Can  Making  Machinery  and 
produces  a  perfect  flange  which  is 
essential  to  successful  double 
seaming.  The  eight  heads  insure 
easy  movement  with  high  speed 
and  minimum  wear.  All  adjust¬ 
ments  are  open,  accessible  and 
easily  made. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

c  7  /  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Sales  Offices  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Tharm  ia  a  aaving  gracm  in  a  mom  of  humor. 
n«lax  your  mind— and  your  body.  You'll  bo  battor  mantally, 
phyaloally — and  finanolally 
Smnd  in  YOUR  confrifrotion 
All  ara  walooma. 


>»<£f 


MORE  CHAINS 

“Td  like  to  buy  some  chains  for  my  tires.” 
“Sorry,  we  keep  only  groceries.” 

“I  thought  this  was  a  chain  store.” 


A  CHECK 

Harry:  “How  long  have  you  been  married?” 

Harold:  “Let’s  see.  I  bought  this  suit  I’m  wearing 
four  years  ago.” 


AN  EASY  ONE 

Teacher — Surely  you  know  what  the  word  ‘mirror’ 
means.  Tommy.  After  you’ve  washed,  what  do  you 
look  at  to  see  if  your  face  is  clean  ? 

Tommy — ^The  towel,  sir! 


OPEN  MARKET 

A  bald-headed  man  who  has  heard  that  the  hairs  of 
our  heads  are  numbered,  wants  to  know  if  there  is  not 
some  place  where  he  can  get  the  back  numbers. 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

BE  CAREFUL  LADIES 

“0,  Will,  I’ve  lost  my  diamond  ring  and  I  can’t  find 
it  anywhere.” 

“That’s  all  right,  dear,”  said  Will,  “I  found  it  in  my 
trousers  pocket  this  morning.” 


PLAYING  SAFE 

Doctor  —  Your  husband  must  have  absolute  quiet. 
Here  is  a  sleeping  draught. 

Wife — And  when  do  I  give  it  to  him? 

Doctor — You  don’t  give  it  to  him — take  it  yourself. 


ENCOURAGING 

“What  should  be  done  in  a  case  of  drowning  ?”  asked 
the  timid  man  who  was  learning  to  swim.” 

“Well,”  replied  the  instructor,  “I  should  think  the 
natural  thing  would  be  to  have  a  funeral.” 


AGREED 

“Pop,  what’s  a  monologue?” 

“A  monologue  is  a  conversation  between  husband 
and  wife.” 

“I  thought  that  was  a  dialogue  ?” 

“No,  a  dialogue  is  where  two  persons  are  speaking.” 


A  SINGLE  THOUGHT 

Wife:  “If  I  were  to  die  what  would  you  do  ” 
Husband :  “Oh,  the  same  as  you  would  yourself.” 
Wife:  “You  wretch!  I  have  always  suspected  it.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  Certifled.  Pablic. 

Albert  T.  Bacon  ft  Co.,  CbicaKO. 

ADHESIVES,  Paatei  and  Gnma.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  DoTlew. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Baltimore. 

Basketo,  Wire,  Scalding.  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ^ 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Tnc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps, 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N,  J. 

New-Way  Gang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gae.  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  Sm  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co..  Brooklyn,  M.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  h>rkers. 

CAN  SEALING  COBIPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  Now  York. 


CANS.  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimoro. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayam  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  (jhicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  Sec  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A_.  K.  Robins  ft  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co..  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  Bee  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Cang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


CORN  HUSKIRS  AND  SILKRRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 

Bottle  Wrappers,  etc,), 
punters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A"  K-. Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters.  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Rtc, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines.  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORA'nNO  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Ce.,  Baltimore. 


EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Rebins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Feed 
ally  scaled). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 


(not  hermstic- 


COOKERS,  Continnona,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N,  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continnena. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 


CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Elrmold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  lac.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Snrague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Ce.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ce..  Berlin,  Win. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Ce..  Ersnt— .  R.  T. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Frictien  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Madiinery  Mfm. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

SpniEUe-Sells  Corp.,  ^ie^o.  —  . 

Governors.  Steam.  See  P^r  Plant  Eqnlpmwt. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  wd  Convtyon. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  ^ 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  Cl«n.  an^mA  McW. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hollers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hirers. 

Hnskers  and  Bilkers.  See  Cora  Hnskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  peas.  etc. 


INSURANCE.  Canners’. 

Canners’  EzehanLt.  Lansing  B.  Warner.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Spragne-SelJf  Corp..  Chicago. 

KETTLES.  Capper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  *  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Spragoe-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Procees. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N*  J- 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wi^ 

Edw.  Rennehnrg  *  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES.  Mlseellaneens. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Spragne-Selte  Corp..  Chicago. 

kraut  cutters. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Spragne-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

Sprague-Selto  Corp..  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  A  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  A  Co.,  Chlca^ 

National  Color  Printing  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Labri  Ca,  Bedford.  Ya. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 
LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Vlner  Co.,  Colnmbns,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Palp  Machinery. 


MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ca.  Ina.  Baltlmora 
Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc.,  Fibra  See  Fibre  Conte. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrng.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 


Sinclair-Seott  Ca,  Baltimora 
PASTE.  CANNERS’. 


Edw.  Ermold  Ca,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Ca.  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Ina,  Baltlmora 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Ina,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Ca.  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chieaga 
Washbura-Wilson  Seed  Ca,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 


Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wh. 
Chisholm-l^er  Ca,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamaeksk  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sinriair-Seott  Ca,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sella  Cot^,  Chieaga 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Ca,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Ca,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohla 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Colnmbns,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broct^  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  eta  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  BIACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianai>olis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brina  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Bex. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomata  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottla  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’.  All  Varletiea 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Ina,  New  Haven,  Conn, 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wllson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI, 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimora 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Cera. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieaga 
Sorters,  Fw.  8«s  Cleaning  and  Orgdtng  Msky. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  eta). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agente. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettlea 
Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  eta 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  A  (3o.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Spragme-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
MelingriflSth  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaimlis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chieaga 
Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottla  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windi^lls  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co..  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


A  HAND  or  POWER 

OPERATED 

DOUBLE-SEAMER  c 

with  all  the  strength  and 
perfection  of  the  automatic 
machines- 


We  have  not  cheapened  it  because 
it  is  hand  driven.  It  has  cut  steel 
gears,  seaming  rolls  mounted  on 
ball-bearings.  Equipped  with  both 
pulley  and  crank. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Canners  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry. 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 

CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 

The  foundation  work  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  program  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


